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PREFACE. 



i^VSTEMS of Short Hand are cSl^taiig to mmerota, and the PtdiRc 
hone hem to repeatedly impoted upon bjf haety and ntpeffidai TreaUeeti 
ihat a new PubHcaHon on the subject^ whatever be itt merits^ hat but 
Uttle protpect of obtaining tuccett. It wUl be tutpeeted of ihe imperftctione 
whidi marked mott of vtt predecettort ; it wi0 have to encounter the pre* 
judicet they have excited; and will run the ride of tharUig the centure 
ihat juttly beUmgt to them. 

The PubHther of the fbUowing UHle Work doet not profett^ Wee mott of 
hit contemporariei^ to haoe carried the art to kt utmott perfbction; — he it 
tentible i»f<cA it yet wanthig even to itt comparatioe improvement. Neither 
would he mitlead ihe reader wOh pompout atturancet ihat thit method may 
be completely attained by^^tk week's pnctice,*' or ^^ in six lessons ;'*— 4^ wiU 
probably require the leiture hourt of at many montht. But thit lie does 
with confidence attert^ that when once attained U wiU be found equal to 
every purpotefor wAicA Short Hand it detigned^ and ihat itt attainment 
wiU be accompUthed wUh at Uttle, ifnotlett diffieuUy^ than that of any 
rational tyttem extant. 

Among ihe numerout tehemet of expe^Oout writing whit^ have been 
pretented to ffie world, none hat been to generally and detervedly admired 
at ihat of ihe late ingeniout Dr. Btbom. The principlet upon wMcA it 
proceedt are to truly fMtotop^ic, ihe choractert to timple, the combinationt 
to natural, ihe rulet to obviout and eaty to be retained, and the writing to 
hneal, beauHfid, and legible, ihat it mutt ever remain ihefmndation of 
the art, and the bett text on which to engrqft fidure intprooementt, ^ Hit 
impottibkr* at Dr. Mavob dbtervet in ihe motto we have chosen Jbr our 
atk'page^ ^^to exceed hit general plan, whU^ mutt for ever be ihe ba^ 
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of every fitture rafumeU tyitemJ*^ StiUy however^ wUh aU Ut exceUendet^ 
his Treatise exhibits many defects. A want of metJiod and arrangement 
is observable in the distribution of its several parts ; — his Alphabet is 
both imperfect and redundant ; — his mode of expressing ihe vowels requires 
too much nicety and deliberation to be successfully practised when fillowing 
a specJcer^ as every one who has made the experiment can testijfy ; — and 
many additional rules and expedients^ recommended by later Stenograj^iersy 
may be introduced wWi success into his System. To supply these def^ 
ciencies^ and obviate these disadvantages^ is one object of the present 
publication. How far its author has succeeded^ he leaves to the impartial 
judgment of the practical Stenographer. 

" 4^n ihe first appearance of a book^ it is natural to inquire^ what are 
ihe reasons which led to Hs ptd^ication 9 In the present instance ^ley 
can be readily assigned. — Several years ago^ the foUkwing TreaUse was 
compiled far ihe information and amusement of a small Philosophical 
Society^ to ti^iom it was addressed in the fbrm of a Lecture; whu^ has 
since been twice repeated. On each of these occasions^ ihe Publisher^ fi^isig 
that desire which generally animates the practitioners of this art, to extend its 
benefits as widely as possible, and his profession {that of a printer) qfordkig 
him peculiar fiicilities, presented to his associates such extracts froni ihe 
rules, with accompanying examples, as were sufficient to initiate them in 
•ffte gemsral principles of ihe science. The favourable reception this little 
^Unidgment met with, and the numerous applications for copies^ first sugm 
gested the idea qf a regular publication. 

Bid awffher and more powerful motive, which induced the Author to 
submit this " Practical Introduction*^ to the public, is, that at present there 
is no edition qf Byrom^s Short Hand on sale, at such a price as is likely to 
gain it ffte extensive circulation and practice which its merits deserve. Many 
years ago, Mr, Mdineux, of Macclesfield, published an abridgment of the 
original work, in a form at once cheap and valuable, which met with the 
favourable reception it merited, and passed through several editions ; but qf 
late, either Mr. M. or his bookseller, has adopted the singular, and not 
very honourable expedient, of dividing ihe work into two distinct publU' 
cations-^ Treatise and a Short Hand Copy Book, which are so ingeni^ 
ously connected (fhe examples referred to in tlie former being included in the 
latter^ as to render the one comparatively useless without ihe other. By 
^iis means, ihe student is deluded into the purchase of an imperfbct book^ 
under the idea that it is a complete Introduction to ihe Art; a valuable work 
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ispbced beyond the reach of the generality of young pertons; and Society 
is deprived of those advantages tvhich might he expected to result fiom the 
circulation of a good System, at such a price as wotdd secure its admission 
into our public schools. ^Perhaps no cause has contributed more to prevent 
the general diffimon of this Science, than the exorbitant price at which 
elementary Treatises, of any merit, home always been pubHshed, 

With respect to thefbUowing Work, after what has been said concern* 
ing its origin, it is scarcely necessary to inform the reader, that it consists^ 
in a considerable degree, of materials collected from the writings of o09ert* 
In ^is respect, however, the compiler has only JbOowed the example of 
aU who preceded him. His obfect was utiHty, not novelty; he has en* 
deavfoured to simplify and iniprove, rather than to vary and invent. But^ 
though the Bock projbsses to be only a compilaiion, it wHl, perhaps, bo 
found, on easamination, to display as much originaiity as most of its pre- 
decessors ; and that the alterations it proposes, are not mere fttncifid and' 
unimportant UinovaHons, but real improvements, suggested by practice^' 
confirmed by experience, and frnnded on correct and established principies,' 

To particularize the variations made in the System is unnecessary here. 
They wtU display themselves in the course of the Work. Whoever 
compares the present wiffi the original Treatise, wUl immediately perceive 
the total f^nge it has undergone with respect to methodical arrangement. 
It will, tlierefore, be sufficient to state, that every part of Dr. ByronCs 
Work which appeared useful or desirable, is caref^y preserved; that the 
Alphabet is improved by rejecting a number of superfluous characters, and 
increasing the list of Words, Propositions, jv. ; that a more distinct and 
easy method of writing the vowels is proposed; that a Une is employed in 
order to secure the kgibiUty and uniformity of the writing, and to introm 
duce tJte principles of position, sojhr as they can be adopted with safety ; 
that several additional methods of abbreviation are suggested, by means of 
which the original may be surpassed in expedition ; that, to ficiHtate the 
progress of the learner, a greater number of initiatory plates is included $ 
and lastly, tltat the wluile is preceded by an Introduction, on the History, 
Comparison, and Advantages of Short Hand, which, if not an essential, 
wiB, it is hoped, bejbund at least an interesting part of the work. In 
sJiort, the Author has endeavoured to collect within a small compass, and 
to exhibit in a clear and systematic manner, all that appeared necessary for 
a complete knowledge of the Science, both in theory and practice ; and he is 
much mistakeny ifthU littk hook does not contain a greater mass ofvahiMe 
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TifAmefnemit wAo hmos Iwy etf€dti Ae affmimu tfUmMUUit 
Trmiite, ike Amikor kms tml^ HmUyim tmtiumm, tiUt 9mrfy Aewhakff 
At tjipogfrmfhkai fori awt eMoOei imdae MtaUb mgp; fcrt « mr«i|f ^ 
< m K X /gc i< J g^yyiaito Jb«oc f f tvemi id iit emUre emmfieHom ti am 
perioi. He miiUkr mBcUs mar aptdt mtg jafrMM«c» wkkh A$ 
\mlfiaeimoimmUwmiL A tifki kufte^m wnB Aem Ati Ai 
Urn ifpn^ *<u «^ mimeed tt» gMfkmlwm, Tkom^ U eemimmt memrfy 
iotMe the ftumtUjf ef wmtter, ami m grmter ■■ ■li er if j yec w w rn fiaiet^ 
UiiqjertdatUtik w^ore Aam ha^Aeprieeofmam^ efiUemaemfOwmies. 
HuobfUtietoi^ikmAekaomiedgeefammaefldhain^ieetedArt; amd^ 
he has carried Utmtoaedep nearer per/hikmyhifia^nnAi^ At exeemtkmig^ 
•fiaa^ whieh wiBperhafe mever he sm r p a tted f or \f Au frvdadkm ahaaid 
UAe rneam cf attracAiig a greater degree ef attemOem to U^ whataoer 
SiM^em U adopted^ he wmnjokeim the ameettecf Me Uboan. 
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SECTION I. 

Bri^ Sketch of the History of Short Hand. 



The art of Stbnoorapht or Short Hand Writing, appears to 
have been first practised by the Grecians. We have no distinct 
account of its origin, bat it is probable that, like many other 
useful inventions, it was the offspring of necessity. The introdnc- 
tion of the common alphabet, which so far surpassed the tedious 
method of hieroglyphic writing, would answer every Heedful 
purpose, during the twilight of learning and civilization; but no 
sooner did the day dawn, and poetry and eloquence begin to 
approach towards their zenith, than some more expeditious method 
of giving to unbodied thought ** a local habitation and a name," 
would be found indispensably necessary. 

In the early ages, historical records, and those calm and delibe- 
rate reasonings and opinions which are the result of deep thought 
and long experience, formed the only materials from which books 
were composed, and were the only portions of knowledge trans- 
mitted, by the art of writing, to future generations; Poetry 
continued to be handed down to posterity by oral tradition alone, 
as in the case of Homer*s unrivalled productions; while the 
animated addresses of the orator were destined to pass away for 
ever with the occasions that called them forth. But in process of 
time a wider sphere was opened for men of genius, and that 
species of talent which had hitherto languished in the shade began 
rapidly to develope itself. A Pindar and an Archilochns, a Peri- 
cles and an Alcibiades, appeared on the stage, who excited the 
astonishment and awakened the sympathies of their countrymen 
by their poems and orations at the Pythean, Nemean^ and Olympic 

B 
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Gamen^ and in tbeir other popvUr assemWief. It u natoral to 
•nppoie that many of the anditora , on »ach occasions^ wonld wiab 
to proenre copies of these eflTosions, and as few of tliem were 
committed to writing by their anthors, the only way to gratify 
th'is wish wonld be^ by endeaTonring to write them, or at least the 
substance of them, as they escaped from the lips of the spealier. 
This it wonld be fonnd quite impossible to accomplish by the use 
of the ordinary characters, and therefore it seems reasonable U> 
conclude, that in order to promote expedition, a number of abbre- 
viations and arbitrary marks were iuTenteffto express words and 
phrases of the most common occurrence. Persons accustomed to 
this mode of writing would doubtless be the first to conceive the 
idea of a regular Short Hand, as a distinct species of writing, and 
probably to some practitioners of this description the earliest 
methods of Stenography owe their origin* 

Little progress, however, seems to have been .made by the 
Greeks in this branch of science. It does not appear that they 
attained a sufficient degree of skill to enable them to follow a 
speaker, for we have no remains of tbeir poetry or .eloquence 
transmitted to us through the medium of Short Hand ; nor do 
their popular writers make any allusion to it as an art adapted to 
the ordinary purposes of life, or one which possessed any remark- 
able advantages over the common method of writing. The science, 
if so it might be called, as exercised by them, was not founded on 
any established principles, its practice was solely confined to the 
learned, and every writer had modes of abbreviation peculiar to 
himself. 

From the Greeks, the knowledge of Stenography passed to the 
Romans, by whom it was practised at an early period. The first 
invention of a system, by which the writer was enabled to follow 
a speaker, has been ascribed by some to the poet £nnids> who is 
•aid to have commenced the practice with eleven hundred arbi- 
trary marks of his own invention. Others give the honour to 
CiCBRO, Whether this distinguished orator really was the author 
of so many improvements in the art as have been ascribed to hiro^ 
cannot now be ascertained ; but it is certaiu that his penetrating 
eye soon pcrceivod the extensive advantages it was capable of 
imparting, and he not only employed it, on account of its expedi- 
tion, to rescue from oblivion some of the noblest efforts of Roman 
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eloquence/ bat found it also to answer the purposes of secresy ia 
his commnnications with distant friends, as appears from several 
passages in bis epistles. 

The art was considerably improved by Ttro^ Cicero's freed- 
man, who had obtained the knowledge of it from his master. He 
invented a number of additional characters, and was the first who 
regulated the manner of ranging short hand writing, and the order 
to be observed in taking down public barangac** Pbbsannius was 
the author of such notes as expressed Prepositions. Others 
were added by Philaroirus, and by Aqcila tht freed-man of 
Moecenas : and Sbneca augmented the number to five thousand, 
besides making considerable improvements in the science. 

During the later periods of the Roman empire. Stenography 
became quite a fashionable accomplishment. It was taught in 
the public schools as a necessary accomplishment for youth ; the 
emperors Augustas and Titus Vespasian t are known to have prac- 
tised it ; and most of the writers of that age have allusions to it$. 

The different schemes of Short Hand used by the Romans were 
exceedingly arbitrary in their nature, and for the most part intel- 
ligible only to the writer himself. The abbreviations adopted by 
their inventors appear in genieral to have resembled diose used in 
their common writing, and which occur perpetually in ancient 
manuscripts and early editions of Latin works. They are of two 
kinds ', those which are called Simgularup, from their expressing 

* Plutarch, in his Life of Cato, informs us, that the celebrated speech 
of that patriot relating to the Catalinian conspiracy, was taken in Short 
Hand. Cicero, at that time consul, placed JNutarU, or Short Hand Writers, 
in different parts .of the Senate House, to preserve the speech. This is the 
first instance we find recorded of the employment of Short Hand Writers, 
on public occasions, among the Romans. 

1 Titus Vespasian was remarJcable for the rapidity with which he 
i^ibtt -SH'd^t Hand. He not only applied it to the purposes of business, 
bdt df diversion. Tt was his custom to get his amanuenses together, 
HbA enteitiaih himself with trying which of them could write the fastest* 

$ Horace points out its brevity; Ovid notices its advantages with 
respect to secresy; and Cassienus bears testimony to its expedition. 
Thfere are numerous epigrams of Ausonins, Martial, and Manilius, com- 
mead^tory of Short Hand, and descriptive of its advantages. 
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words by single letters,* as R. P. for Res Publica, P. R. for 
Popolus Romanns, S. P. Q. R. for Seoatas Populus Qoirites 
Roman! ; and those styled Nota non Liters, (Marks not alpha- 
betical) or arbitrary marks for words, in which class are included 
parlicolar characters to denote the terminations tionem, amus, 
eorum^ earum, &c. 

Very few books remain which are written in ancient Short 
Hand ; but this is not surprising when we consider, that, such was 
the unhappy situation of the early ages, either Superstition con- 
demned them to the flames as the works of impious necroman- 
<;eret ; or Ignorance and Stupidity left them to be devoured by 
vermin, or erased the characters for the sake of the parchment. : 

After the subversion of the Roman empire, this science was 
almost totally neglected. Its Gothic invaders were indifferent to 
the stndy of an art, which presented no facilities to their warlike 
pursuits. Yet it appears probable, that some of the abbreviations 
used by the Romans were adopted by their rude successors, and 
subsequently by the Saxons, who added others of their own, until 
in process of time, an imperfect specieis of Stenography wiu formed, 
some remains of which are still in existence. 

'Several manuscripts, supposed to be of this mixed description, 
are preserved in the Royal Library at Paris. In 1747 the learned 
Monsieur Carpentier published a capitulary and fifty-four char- 
ters of Louis the Pious, (who died in 877) written in this kind of 
Notae ; to which he prefixed an alphabet, together with rules for 
decyphering, and a variety of notes and marks used to distinguish 
the different parts of speech. 

The art of Short Hand has long been known in this country, to 
which, for a long period, its practice was exclusively confined. 

* This method of abbreviation prevailed more generally among the 
ancients than any other, on account of its great simplicity and expedi- 
tion. It was usual to take down speeches in the Roman Senate by 
writing the initials of all the words. 

t The practitioners of this art, like the inventors of printing, laboured 
under the imputation of sorcery. Trithemins, whose works were burnt 
by Frederic II. the flector-palatine, informs us, that in his time Short 
Hand was confounded with the Armenian or diabolical characters! 
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Whatever advances might he made by the continental nations, 
during the middle ages, in the pursuit of this science, it is certain 
that from the fifteenth to the latter end of the eighteenth century, 
when it was communicated from England, they totally neglected it. 

There is no evidence of its introduction into this country by the 
Romans. It is possible that their inscriptions might suggest the 
utility of abbreviations in the Saxon and English languages, and 
these may have served, as in the case of tlie Greeks and Romans, 
for the foundation of the art. 

The first attempt we find noticed, was made in the year 1588, 
when aTreatise was published, entitled '< Characterie, or the artot 
Short, Svflfif and Secret Writing, by Character ; by Timothy 
Bright, M.D.'* This work, which is dedicated to Queen Elisabeth, 
is divided, into two parts, and consists solely of arbitrary charac- 
ters, every character representing a word. 

Two years after; Mr, Peter Bale published his '' Writing School 
Master," in three parts, the first of wliich is entitled "Brachy- 
grapliy,*' containing Rules to write as fast as a man can speak. 
This system, like the preceding, consists solely of arbitraries; his 
plan was to divide the words into dozens, each division headed by' 
a roman letter, with certain commas, periods, and other marks in 
particular situations about each character^ to distinguish the 
words from each other. 

The earliest example of an English Short Hand Alphabet is to be 
found in a work entitled '* The Art of Stenographic or Short 
Writing, by Spelling Characterie, invented by John Williiy Batche- 
lor in Divinitie.'* The first edition of this work, according to Mr. 
Lewis, was published in 1602. The alphabet consists of twenty- 
four leading letters, as the author calls tliem, and five others. His 
symbolicals and special abbreviations form ten additional alpha- 
bets, seven of which are composed of the initials of words, and 
the rest are formed either of symbolicarfignres^ or by the omission 
of unnecessary letters. 

Since the appearance of this work, a number of Systems have 
l>een presented to the public in rapid succession, the generality of 
them remarkable only for their imperfections ; though at intervals 
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a gleam of light lias seemed ta dart from the gloom, and to give 
some hope of future improvement. 

In the two ftf)jowiug Tables, which, it is believed, are more com- 
prehensive and correct than any hitherto published, will be found, 
arranged in chronological succession, the Authors* Names, or the 
Titlei^.of most of the Systems which have appeared in this coun- 
try ,1 since the publication of John Willis's. 







No 


. 1. 




• 


• 
EdmoDd Willis, . 


1618 


WUliam Addy, . - 


1605 




Willougtaby, - - - 


1«31 


Samuel Botley - - 




% 


"Witt, 


1630 


Henry Barmby, - 


1700 




■' Henry Dix, - - - 


1633 


Francis Tanner, - 


17IS 


• J 


. Mawd, 

Wm. Folkinghara, - 


1635 


Samsei Lane, - • 
New Method of 


1716 




Bishop Wilkins, • 


1641 


Short Hand, - . 


1717 


^ 


. Thomas Sbelton, - 


1641 


James Weston, • - 


1727 




T. Metcalfe. • • - 


1646 


Philip Oibbs, • - 


1736 


■ 


Jeremiah Rich, - 


1654 


Aulay Macaalay, • 


1747 




Johir Farthing, . ^ 


1064 


. Jeake, - ► - - - 


1748 




George Dalgarno, • 


16S6 


W. Tiffin, ... - 


1750 


• 


Job Everhardt, • - 


1668 


Annet, 


17&0 




Noah Bridges, - - 


1660 


Thomas Oarney, - 


1763 




WfiliamFacy, - - 


I67S 


John Angell, . . 


1758 




William-. Mason, 


167» 


Ueniry Taplin, • . 


1760 




Elisha Coles, • • 


1674 


T. Stackhouse, - • 


1760 




William Hopkins, . 


1674 


Swaine & Simms, • 


1761 




Laurence Steel, - 


1678 


David Lyle, - - - 


1762 




Charles Ramsay, • 


1681 


Alphabet of Reason 


1763 




irAtlAtniel Stringer, 


> 


M. A« Meilan, - - 


1764 




Oeorge Ridflatb, 4 


1687 


Authouy Clayton, - 


176S 




John West, - - - 


1690 


Edward Hodgson, • 


1766 




Abraham Nicholas, 


1602 


John Byrom, - • 


1767 



Several of the Treatises, whose authors are here mentioned, 
display considerable ingenuity, but even those which accomplished, 
the most, left much to be performed.' The alphabets, particularly 
of the early Systems, are, in general, unskilfully selected, compo- 
sed of characters obscure in their marks of distinction^ or 
requiring two or three movements of the pen in their formation.. 
In many cases, the simplest lines are either entirely omitted| or. 
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appropriated to characters that mrely occur, while ftntfh marks as 
are complex and difficult to read are applied to letters of the most 
frequent recurrence. Some of the most popular authors require 
the peu to Ue vaised in the middle of a word, and- ^oin% out the 
most awkward and unscientific modes of joining. Others, deform 
their writing, destroy legibility, and burden the memory of tfiek 
pupils, by a multiplicity of arbitrary and symbolical characters. 
And though it is possible, that a few of these schemes may have 
been made to answer in some degree, by their inventors, and a 
few other persons uf uncommon abilities and application» yet none 
of them, except BYRQM*s,is founded on such philosophical princi* 
pies as to become genQ.rally useful. 

This system, formed on the union of loops with lines and segments 
of the circle, gave the first impulse to improvement. It was com* 
pleted by its author so early as 1720, and some time after he obtained 
an act of parliament for the security pf his invention* A^ his 
chief support depended on private tuition, he was for a long tim'tf 
unwilling to commit it to the press ; and when he was at leAgtll 
persuaded to do so, in 1749, he only printed off fifty copies, for th^ 
use of private friends and favourite pupils. In the mean time, 
however, the rival Stenographers of the day clandestinely obtained^ 
the outlines and general principles of his system, and adopted from 
it so many useful hints, that a gradual improvement in the princU 
pies and practice of the art had been taking place for several years 
before its public appearance. 

The publication of Dr. Byrom's Work, in 1767, soon after his 
death, forms a new era in the history of SHort Hand. The art 
new assumed a totally different appearance. He had given syni^ 
metry and beauty to the hitherto shapeless mass, and it spran|( 
forth, at the touch of bis genius, like a beautiful figure from a block 
of marble, under the hands of a skilful statuary. *' It was not,': 
says Mr. Lewis, ** till the circulation of this book had improved 
the national taste, and corrected the erroneous ideas which ' had 
been generally formed respecting it, that Short Hand assumed the 
precision, the elegance, and the systematic- construction of which 
it is capabte. It would be impossible for me to trace the system 
of Byrom through all its variations, or to descant on every instance 
in which he has displayed his- judgment, his ingenaity, and his 
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learning; I therefore recommend his original work as the best 
introduction to the theory and practice of the art." * 

Since the time of Byrom, the popularity of the art has been con- 
stantly increasing. A variety of causes have contributed to pro- 
mote its diffusion. The publication of the Parliamentary Debates, 
which were formerly presented to the public in a clandestine form, 
has of late yoars been free and unrestrained, and the exercise of 
tills art has become absolutely necessary to the respectability of a 
public journal. Short Hand Writers are also frequently employed 
by persons involved in litigation, either with a view to a motion 
for a new trial, or an appeal to a superior tribunal. To these 
causes we may add, the publication of proceedings in the courts of 
law, and of the speeches delivered at the numerous public meetings 
now held, whether for political, or for religious and charitable 

• In addition to the favourable opinion of Mr. Lewis, and the acknow- 
ledgment of Dr. Mavor contained in our title-page, we subjoin the 
following respectable testimonies, to evince that our attachment to 
Byrom's system is not founded on blind partiality. 

, In Dr. Kbbs' Vew Cyclopedia, under the article Stenography, will be 
found the following extract: " Mr. Byrom has completely succeeded in 
the invention and establishment of his System. His method of Short* 
Hand Writing is no fanciful theory ; but, on the contrary, is founded upon 
rational and philosophical principles : it is not a mere jumble of awkward 
marks, thrown together without order, and consequently unintelligible 
to the writer himself after the lapse of a few months or years. For 
beauty, legibility, and the greatest possible uniformity in writing, it 
stands unrivalled." 

From a Recommendation signed by Earl Morton (President of the 
Royal Society,) Lord Chancellor Pratt, the Duke of Queensberry, and 
other eminent literary characters, we select the following passage:— 
" Mr. Byrom's Method is remarkably adapted for general use, as the 
hands of different writers are perfectly legible to each other; indeed, it 
would be difficuU to disthiguish them, were the writers exact in the 
formation of the letters, as every stroke is so determinate and significant, 
that there is no room for those peculiarities which render other hands so 
nnlike one another." 

This System has been admitted, in preference to all others, into 
Nicholson's British Encyclopedia, the Editor of which be'ars personal 
testimony to its superiority. 

See also Aiki n's History of Manchester, and the Monthly Review, ITTS. 
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purposes. The Anniversaries of our Bible, Missionary , Tract, and 
other Societies, considerably increase the business of a reporter, 
and give the art of Short Hand Writing a proportionably greater 
degree of interest in the public estimation* 

The following Treatises have appeared since Byrom's :— 





No 


.2. 




Holdsworth & Al- 




John Crome, - - - 


1801 


d ridge, - - - - 


1768 


Richard Roe, - - 


1803 


John Palmer, • • 


1774 


Thomas Hodson, - 


1803 


Graves & Ashtou, - 


1775 


Stenography, or 8. 




Barmby, . - - - 


\ 


Hand Perfected, - 


1803 


Wm. Williamson, - 


1775 


Henry Ewington, > 


1803 


Short Hand Dicti- 




M. R. Prosser, - 


1803 


onary, - . - - 


1777 


Symonds Sc Ostell, 


1804 


Thomas Hervey, - 


1779 


Dr Doddridge's Im- 




W. J. Blanchard, - 


177» 


provement of Rich 


1805 


Samuel Soare, - . 


1710 


6. & 8. Kieholson, 


1606 


John Mitchell, • - 


1783 


Benjamin Yale, - 


1806 


M. Kash, .... 


1783 


J. H. Clive, - - - 


1810 


Samuel Taylor,- - 


1786 


Samuel Sams, - - 


1813 


William Oraham, - 


1787 


Edward Lawsoh, - 


1813 


Dr. Mavor, - - . 


1780 


John Dangerfield, • 


1814 


R. Tailor, - - - - 


1791 


A. W. Stones, - - 


1814 


Thomas Rees, - - 


ITSff 


James Mitchell, - 


1815 


Molinenz's Byrom, 




J. H. Lewis, - - - 


1815 


Elementary Princi- 




Oxley, .... 


1816 


ples of Sht. Hand, 




Aaron Floyd, - - 


1818 


Sam. Richardson, > 


1800 







Many of the Systems here noticed exhibit considerable improve- 
ments as to simplicity, neatness, and brevity* Those of Taylor, 
Mavor, Richardsoo, Clive, and Lewis,* may be mentioned as the 
most popular. 

• Lewis's " Historical Account of Short Hand," published separately, 
price one guinea, comprises a great deal of curious and valuable infor- 
nation. It contains the Stenographic Alphabets of most of the Systems 
we have mentioned, with critical remarks on their merits and defects. 
Many useful observations in our introductory pages have been collected 
£rom thb work, and we strongly Teeommend it to the perusal of the 
inquisitive student. 

C 
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Stenography has, at lengthy received the conntenance of men 
of respectability and inflaence. It is gradually diffusing itself 
through every chiss of society in our own country, and has 
been introduced into several kingdoms of the Continent.* It also 
forms a branch of education in our eastern seminaries ; and 
has attracted the attention of scientific men in the United States 
of America. 



Perhaps we cannot better conclude this brief sketch of the 
history of Short Hand, than by offering a few observations on the 
probable causes which have retarded its progress. These may be 
traced to two sources. — Both authors and practitioners have contri- 
buted their share ; the former, doubtless, in the greater proportion. 

The publication of so many incomplete systems has, perhaps, 
been the principal impediment to the general diffusion of Short 
Hand. The growing popularity of the art, and the increasing 
demand for works which professed to treat on the subject, and 
especially for those which laid claim to any improvement, offered 
a temptation which was not to be resisted, and occasioned a 
number of new systems to be got up by designing individuals, not 
for uscy but for sale. Though ushered into the world with the 
loftiest pretensions, a slight inspection will shew that they have 
been contrived by persons ignorant of the first principles of the 
science, in whose phrase alteration is synonimous with improve* 
ment. The student, bewildered in the labyrinth in which he finds 
himself involved, and not possessing that clue which an acquaint- 
ance with the general principles fit the art would have afforded 
him, too often conceives the errors and absurdities of his author 
to be occasioned by the inherent intricacy of the subject. After 
a few ineffectual attempts, finding it impossible to obtain the 

* In 1792^ a System on the model of Taylor, adapted to the peculiarities 
of the French language, was published at Paris by Theodore Pierre 
Bertin ; and in 1801, a very singular and ingenious Treatise was produced 
by Honore Blanc. 

In 1797, a Treatise appeared at Leipsic, by Karl Uottlieb Horstig, 
accommodated with considerable skill to the German Language. 

lu 1811, Oaillelmo Atanasio Xaramillo published at Cadiz,." Curso de 
Taqnigrafia Espanola,'* or a course of Spanish Short Hand. His Alphabet 
is copied from that of Mason. 
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objeet he proposed, he abandons all hope of its aeqoUition in des- 
pair ; vad the disappointment and loss of time he has sustained pro- 
bably inspire him with so great a disgust to the subject, that he 
never again can be induced to undertake what be considers bo for- 
midable a taslc. But to argue from the defects of the various Trea- 
tises, palmed on the public by ignorance and sdfishness, against 
the art itself, is equally ta absurd, as to urge an objection against 
true religion on account of the follies and absurdities of the many 
false systems which have prevailed in the world* 

Another cause, scarcely less injurious to the progress of Short 
Hand, is to be ascribed to the want of application manifested 
by those who attempt to acquire a knowledge of it. The 
pupil too often enters upon his. task, expecting to acquire imme- 
diate proficiency, without considering that this, like all other 
useful acquisitions, must be obtained at the expense both of time 
and labour. Like the man, mentioned in a poem of the ingeni- 
ous author whose general principles we have adopted, who con- 
ceived that the '' helps to read," as spectacles were formerly 
termed, would make him master of the art of reading, by a mere 
application of them to his eyes, without the drudgery of learn- 
ing the alphabet and toiling through ^he rudiments, the student 
of Short Hand is ohen astonished and provoked to find, that a 
cursory acquaintance, even with the best treatise, so far from qua- 
lifying him to follow a speaker, will not even enable him to 
decypher without difficulty what he has himself written:— and 
with just as much ridiculous indignation as the one displayed at 
what he considered the inutility of the spectacles and the deception 
of the vender, does the other throw aside a viAuable book in 
peevish dissatisfaction at its contents and its author. Nor does 
the evil stop here. The experience of one individual discourages, 
another. Those who are desirous of attaining a knowledge of this 
science, are dissuaaed from attempting it, by those who profess 
to have made the experiment ; and thus an art, whose construction 
Is so simple that even a child might acquire it, is regarded as un- 
attainable by a man of talent. 

The motto of every young Stenographer should be '' Persbvbbb l" 
The theory of Short Hand may ,speedily be attained ; but to 
acquire a practicdl prcficiency, vigorous assiduity is necessary, 
more, perhaps, than in any other art. Without it, genius will be 
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of little avail ; and for this plain reason, that the attainment is 
entirely mechanical. Practice, and nothing but practiee, can 
impart and increase expedition. Neither this, nor any other 
Treatise, can malce a man a good Stenographer without exertion 
on his part* Whatever system the pupil adopts he must expect 
at first to meet with difficulties. If his choice, however, has been 
judiciously made, they will speedily vanish before steadiness and 
perseverance. Let those who value the purchase be willing to 
pay the price. There are few modem systems which diligence 
cannot render useful ; and '' he who will have no knowledge but 
that for which little exertion has been used,, mus , one time or 
other, suffer the mortification of finding what he possesses to be of 
small intrinsic worth." 



SECTION n. 

Remarks on Cifmparative Stenography, 



There are few subjects in which sensible persons are so apt to 
be mistaken, as in estimating the real merits of a Short Hand Work. 
To assist the inexperienced reader in forming a correct judgment^ 
the following general observations are offered. 

Some people are apt to be misled by the neatness of a system. 
Beauty, it must be confessed, is a desirable property. Difficult 
characters and unnatural joinings not only deform the writing, but 
also diminish expedition ; and therefore a system in which few or 
no such marks occur must be shorter than another abounding with 
them* Still, beauty does not necessarily imply brevity, neither does 
brevity necessarily imply beauty.* A combination of many strokes^ 
which of course it will require a longer time to write, may surpass 
in beauty a combination of few strokes, for which a shorter time is 
necessary. This should operate as a check upon those who make 

• It is not meant by these remarks to pass an encomium on deformity, 
neither are they introduced as an indirect apology for the following 
specimens, which, it is presumed, exhibit as much beauty and distinctness 
as any hitherto published. 
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beaaty every thing. *^ It is of more consequence to the short hand 
writer," as Mr. Lewis jnstiy obsenres, ^ that he should be able to 
follow the delivery of a speaker, than that his slow and deliberate 
painting should delight the eye." 

The plan and execution of a work should also be narrowly scruti- 
nized and compared before an opinion is formed of its merits. 
Superior excellence of plan has not always produced that superi- 
ority in the execution which might have been anticipated. Some 
Systems labour under the disadvantages of an ill •constructed 
alphabet. The characters, tho' neat and pleasing to the eye, are 
in reality complex, difficult to form, ill adapted for easy joining, and 
continually liable to be mistaken for each other; the latter is 
almost uniformly the case wherever marks varying only in length 
and thickness are employed to denote different letters. In many in- 
stances the prepositions and terminations are not sufficiently nume- 
rous and select; and, to atone for the imperfections of the alphabet, 
a number of arbitrary characters are introduced, which, instead of 
remedying, increase the evil. And yet a system labouring under 
these defects may upon the whole possess considerable merit. It 
may abound with ingenious expedients and useful hints; its short- 
ening rules may be scientific, and well calculated to promote expe- 
dition ; its practical directions may display a close acquaintance 
with the art ; and its general construction may exhibit great skill 
and ingenuity. 

On the other hand, a System may possess a good alphabet, and 
a useful set of prepositions and terminations, and yet be insufficient 
to answer the ultimate purposes of Short Hand. Its modes of 
abbreviation may be too brief and general, injudicious and unin- 
telligible, and not at all calculated to promote expedition. It 
may be deficient in illustration and examples. Its arrangement 
may be so defective, and its rules so numerous, complex, and 
ambiguous, as to require intense application, before it can be 
attained in such a degree as to be at all useful. Or, where an 
alphabet is constructed on the principles of position, (which is the 
case in many recent publications) such minute accuracy and delibe- 
ration may be required in observing the place and direction of 
each letter, as will completely retard the practitioner, and reduce 
him to the painful alternative of sacrificing either expedition on the 
one hand, or legibility on the other. 
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The brevity of Short Hand is another thing in \vhleb jadges are 
apt to be deceived. Whatever appearance a System may have on 
hare inspection, the shortest characters are not those which occupy 
the least room, but those which can be most easily and expediti* 
ously written* Time, and not paper, is the proper measure of swift 
writing. If the same sentence were written by two different Sys- 
tems, tiiat spechnen which took up tlie most room might be shorter 
than that which occupied the least, that is, shorter as to the timf 
required for writing it. There might be in it fewer strokes, angles, 
and removals of the pen, and the characters and angles which do 
occur may be more natural and easy in the former than in the 
latter. 

Legibility and expedition are the two essential properties of 
Short Hand, and should be always kept in view by those who 
profess to write on the subject. Some methods are too legible to 
be expeditious ; others too expeditious to be legible. The former 
is the case when dispatch in writing is neglected for the sake of 
ease in reading ; the latter, when too much is trusted to connec- 
tion, and when the writing is illegible by reason of the brevity 
with which words are expressed, or because a trifling error has 
' been committed in their positlou. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that the real excellency of a System consists in its possessing a dne 
proportion of both these desirable qualities. 

The compact and regular appearance of Short Hand Specimens 
Is also apt to mislead unpractised judges. Nothing can be m<yre 
preposterous than the method some authors adopt to demonstrate 
the superiority of their respective Schemes. After writing a lew 
words in the shortest manner possible, he who has chanced to com- 
press the greatest number in the least room, triumphs in the idea 
that his System is the best, and causes his writing to be engraved 
for the purpose of recommending it ; without recollecting, that 
this is no criterion cither of its expedition or legibility. It is pot- 
sible to execute Specimens with so much skill as to present the ap- 
pearance of compactness and brevity, while, in reality, nearly at 
much time would be required for the writifig of them, as to exprew 
the same words in common running hand. 



i 
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SECTION III. 

The Advantages qf Short Hand. 



Shobt Hand is capable of imparting so many advantages to 
persons in almost every situation in life, and is of such extensive 
utility to society, that it is justly a matter of surprise that it has 
not attracted a greater share of attention, and been more generally 
practised. With a view to excite a livelier interest in its pro- 
gress, and to induce those who have leisure to engage widi ardour 
in the study of it, we shall point out a few of the benefits resulting 
from it. 

In England, at least, this art may be considered a Natiohal 
Blessing, and thousands who look with the utmost indifference 
upon it, are daily reaping the fruits of its cultivation. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention how indispensable it is in taking 
minutes of public proceedings. If all the feelings of a patriot 
glow in our bosoms on a perusal of those eloquent speeches which 
are delivered in the senate, or in ttiose public assemblies where 
the people are frequently convened to exercise the birth-right of 
Britons — we owe it to Short Hand. If new fervour be added to 
our devotion, and an additional stimulus be imparted to our exer- 
tions as Christians, by the eloquent appeals and encouraging 
statements made at the Anniversaries of our various religious 
Societies— we owe it to Short Hand. If we have an opportunity, 
in interesting judicial cases, of examining the evidence, and 
learning the proceedings, with as much certainty, and nearly as 
much minuteness, as if we had been present on the occasion — we 
owe it to Short Hand. In short, all those brilliant and spirit-stirring 
effusions which the circumstances of the present times combine to 
draw forth, and which the press transmits to us with such astonishing 
celerity, warm from the lips and instinct with the soul of the speaker, 
would have been entirely lost to posterity, and comparatively 
little known to ourselves, had it not been for the facilities afforded 
to tl^eir preservation by Short Hand . Were the operations of those 
who are professionally engaged in exercising this art to be sus- 
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pended but for a single week, a blank would be left in the political 
and judicial history of our country, an impulse would be wanting 
to the public mind, and the nation would be taught to feel and 
acknowledge the important purposes it answers in the great bnsi- 
ness of life. 

In addition to these inestimable advantages, Science and Religion 
are indebted to this noble art^ for the preservation of many valuable 
Lectures and Sennons> which would otherwise have been irreco- 
verably lost. Among the latler may be instanced those of Whit- 
field| whose astonishing powers could move even in6delity it$elf, 
and extort admiration from a Chesterfield and a Hume ; but 
whose name alone would have floated down the stream of time, 
had not Short Hand rescued a portion of his labours from oblivion* 
With so many vouchers for the truth of the remark, we can have 
no hesitation in stating it as our opinion, that since the invention 
of printing, no cause has contributed more to the dilTosion of 
knowledge and the progress of refinement, we might almost add, 
to the triumphs of liberty and the interests of religion, than 
the revival and improvement of this long-neglected and inva- 
luable art* 

Such are the blessings which Short-Hand, like a generous bene- 
factor, bestows indiscriminately on the world at large. But it has 
additional and peculiar favours in store for those who are so far 
convinced of its utility as personally to engage in its pursuit. 
The advantages resulting from the exercise of this Science, 
are not, as is the case, with many others, confined to a particular 
class of society : for though it may seem more immediately calcu- 
lated for those whose business it is to record the eloquence of 
public men, and the proceedings of popular assemblies; yet it 
offers its assistance to persons of every rank and station in life — 
to the man of business as well as to the man of science — for tlio 
purposes of private convenience as well as of general information. 

The advantages of Short Hand in cases where Seereay is required 
are sufficiently obvious. It is true, that when a system is made 
public this effect is partially destroyed. Yet it seldom happens 
that stenographic memorandums fall into the hands of those who 
can read them ; and when the writer has any reason to anticipate 
such an occurrence, it will be easy, after learning a good system, 
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80 to transpose a few letters of the alphabet^ and to vary its prepo- 
sitions and terminations, as to render the writing illegible to all but 
himself. 

The facility it affords to the acquisitum qf learning ought to render 
it an indispensable branch in the education of youth. T6 be ena- 
bled to treasure up for future study the Substance of lectures, ser- 
monS| &c. is an accomplishment attended with so many evident 
advantages, that it stands in no need of recommendation. Nor is 
it a matter of small importance that by this art the youthful student 
is furnished with an easy means of making a number of valuable 
extracts in the moments of leisure, and of thus laying up a stock 
of knowledge for his future occasions. The pursuit of this art 
also materially contributes to improve the student in the principles 
of grammar and composition. While studying the rules of abbre* 
viationand connection; while' tracing the^varions forms of expres- 
sion by which the same sentiment can be conveyed ; and while 
endeavouring to represent, by modes of contraction, the depend- 
ance of one word on another, he is insensibly initiated in the 
science of universal language, and particularly in the knowledge 
of his native tongue. 

The rapidity with which it enables a person to commit his own 
thoughts to the safety of manuscript also renders it an object 
peculiarly worthy of regard. By this means a thousand ideas 
which daily strike us, and which are lost before we can record 
them in the usual way, may be snatched from destruction, and 
preserved till mature deliberation can ripen and perfect thenu 

A practical acquaintance with this art is highly favourable to 
the improvement of the mind, invigorating all its faculties and 
drawing forth all its resources. The close attention requisite in 
following the voice of a speaker induces habits of patience, 
perseverance, and watchfulness, which will gradually extend 
themselves to other pursuits and avocations, and at length inure 
the writer to exercise them on every occasion . in life. When 
writing in poblic, it will also be absolutely necessary to dis- 
tinguish and adhere to the train of thought which runs through 
the discourse, and to observe the modes of its connexion. This 
will naturally have a tendency to endue the mind with quickness 
of appreheasloni and will impart an habitual readiness and distinct- 

C 
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IMM of pereeptiooj as well as a methodical simplicity of arrange- 
ineot) which cannot fail to conduce greatly to mental superiority. 
The judgment will be strengthened and the taste refined; and the 
practitioner will by degrees become habituated to seize the original 
and leading parts of a discourse or harangue, and to reject whatever 
is common place, trifial, or uninteresting. 

The memory is also improved by the practice of Stenography* 
The obligation the writer is luider to retain in his mind the last 
atatence of the speaker, at the same time that he is carefully 
attending to the following one» must be highly beneficial to that 
faculty, which more than any other owes its improvement to exer- 
cise* And so much are the powers of retention strengthened and 
expanded by this exertion, that a practical Stenographer will fre- 
quently recollect more without writing, than a person unacquainted 
.with the art eoold copy in the time, by the use of common small 
hand* 

In short, as Mr* Lewis justly observes, '' this science draws out 
all the powers of the mind ^iA excites invention, improves the 
ingenuity, matures the judgment, and endows the retentive faculty 
with those superior advantages of precision, vigilance and per- 
severance." 



, •.p-w-.M'. *' 
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ORIGINAL POEM. 



Hail, uDobtrusive art! — Tbougb partial Fame 
Has long withheld the hoiioiirs thou may'st claim, 
The well-deseired meed shall yet be thine: 
No more the beauties of thy form divine 
Neglect shall shade. The hand of Truth shall tear 
The veil aside, an4 bid thy charms appear; 
Genius shall own thee for his child, and trace 
His long unnotie'd features in thy face; 
Fair Science shall, at length, her pride mibend. 
And to thine aid a sister's arm extend; 
Sages shall croud thy rising fame to greet. 
And Poets lay their oflTrings at thy feet. 

What distant age can. boast thy wondrous birth? 
What hear'n-taught mind first usher'd thee to earth? 
The well-deserving name Oblivion veils ; 
The keenest eye to pierce the darkness fails. 
Yet sure twas some superior spirit fraught 
With clearest intellect, and dewiest thought. 
Thought which could grasp, and intellect retain. 
The more than Proteus in its steady chain. 
Till its most useful principles were leam'd^ 
And all its wondrous properties disoemM. 

O, who can say, with what intense delight. 
When bursting on him, like a flood of light. 
The bright idea struck his mental eye^ — 
The Roman bard surv<eyM its brilliancy? 
Or he, the man of still more loAy soul, 
Whose tongue the yielding pasiions eoukl controul^ 
With what divine effblgenoe did it beam 
On Tdli.t'8 mind?— Perchance be tbou|^t a dream 
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A lovely dream, had caiuM the raptYoiu thrill, 
Bat, starting^ found, o'erjoy'd, Hwas present stilL 
Ah ! who can tell how much of fame he owM 
To the rich treasm>e8 this new art bestowM! 
How much of growth bad still been unattain'd. 
Had not his giant powers by this been train'd ! 

But, like her sister arts, by heaven designM 
To shed the choicest blessings on mankind. 
Where Liberty was not, she scornM to dwell, 
And both at once bade fallen Rome farewell. 

When Liberty in Britain fiz'd her seat, 
And call'd the arts to share her new retreat. 
She, with the rest, resumM her place again, 
And gladly follow'd in the glorious tridn. 
Her torch, new kindled, feebly burnt at first 
And g8?e but sparks ; — yet forth at lengrth it burst 
A quenchless light— a BYROM fed the flame. 
And gainM the rich reward— a deathless name. 
Wide through the land the bright elRilgenoe spread, 
And ev'n on foreign shores its radiance shed: — 
And more had shed it, had not Freedom's fire 
Been waning there, and ready to expire. 

Long may the welcome stranger here abide. 
To every noUest art so near allied ! 
Long may she fix her chosen dwelling here. 
To Wisdom and to Taste so justly dear ! 
She will :— for she with Liberty is link'd 
In bonds so close, that ne'er will be extinct 
Her flame, till Liberty shall cease to smile. 
And leave (forbid it Heav'nl) our long-lov'd Isle; 
Till Britain cease to be the freeman's home. 
By Vice betmy'd to share the fate of Rome. 

Who shall not bless thy stay, enlightening Art! 
Who could forbear to mourn, shouldst thou depart? 
Not he, the youth of intellect refin'd. 
Whose pleasures iare the pleasures of the mind ; 
Who feels his heart with generous warmth beat high 
And his fir'd spirit mounting to his eye, 
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When Eloquence now thunders on his ear. 

Now wins its way in accents sweet and clear : 

Who, when the sounds themselies have died away. 

Can, by thy magic, bid their echo stay, . 

And, when the tongue is mute in death's cold chains 

Feast on the soul-entrancing theme again. 

Not be : — nor those blest few by Learning led. 
Who, oft conversant with the mighty dead. 
Or not less mighty living, would acquire 
Their silent wisdom, and partake their fire ; 
Who toil, intent their spirit to imbibe. 
For future use their labours to transcribe ; 
If thou afford no aid, their toil how vain, 
Tho' midnight oil and vital flood they drain. 

Not he, whose active spirit scorns repose. 
Whose busy thought no intermission knows, 
But, ever on the wing, collects its stores, 
And at his feet the rich profusi(Ni pours: 
Ah! pours how vainly! — As they fall they melt. 
Seen for an instant — for an instant felt — 
As fleet, as lovely as the rainbow's hues, 
A momentary glory they diffuse. 
Then pass away, and vanish from the sight. 
Except thy ready touch arrest their flight. 
Matter and heavenly essences combine. 
And fair ideas in fair forms enshrine. 

* 

Not he, whose mind, by Taste informed, can tract? 
The line of beauty, and admire its grace,— 
In every page of thine how well pourtray'd. 
Where, in divine simplicity array'd. 
The flowing characters delight the eye. 
Majestic in their own chaste symmetry. 
And Truth's fair dictates in a form appear, 
Which Truth herself might not disdain to wear. 

Not these: — nor he who feels his soul expand. 
Drinking fresh vigour from thy fost'ring hand: 
And which of all thy. votaries has not prov'd 
His powers, us more employ 'd, the more improved? 
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His Understanding keener to p^roeive. 
His Memory more oapaoions to receive. 
His Vaaey beaming with a warmer glow. 
His Utterance bursting with a readier flow. 
And, o'er the whole, a qniokness midefiD'd, 
The eagle glance of an mifetteHd mind, 
Which into periods, yet mispoken, pries. 
Viewing the thoughts alrndst before th^ rise. 
And, with a touch as swift as light, transfers 
Th' embodied thought the instant it occurs. 

To hail thy presence here, these all unite. 
These all would join to deprecate thy flight. 
But no— thou wilt not leave us, matchless Art! 
As soon fair Soienioe shall biniitl depart. 
Still be it thine the mental powers to teach 
A height, else ever unattain'd, to reach: 
Still be it thine the other arts to lend 
A brighter glow, and each in turn befriend— 
(Content to be the hand-maid of the nest, 
Tbo' worthy all the honours of the best,) 
Thyself depending on thyself alone, 
Reflecting lustre, but receiving none. 



I 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF tHE ALPHABET. 



Number of Letters necessary. — Stenographic Marks.— Elements and 
Classification of the Alp|ia|iet.-rApplicatioD pf tfaia Cbonoters.— 
Additional Methods of employing them. — To represent single Words, 
Prepositions, and TerminaffOifis.—- Variations from Bynm. — Increase 
of alphabetical Words, <&c.— Its Advantages. — Application of the 
Line. 



In forming a System of Short Hand, the first business 
is to fix upon the number of letters requisite for the alpha- 
bet, and the characters by which they are to be described. 
All the simple sounds should be denoted by the shortest 
marks possible ; those letters whose sounds can be signified 
by others without ambiguity, may be rejected ; and i^arks 
must be provided for such sounds in otir W^nge as hare 
no representative in the common a^iiabet. 

C is rejected, because « iifill supply its place when soft, 
and k when hard. V being) ogoly the flat sound of /, may 
always be represented by l^at letter ; and as z bears the 
same relation to s, it may al^o be omitted^ and the latter 
used as its substitute. In like t^aimer, i;^ w, x andjf, are 
superfluous ; but as it will ^e an asristance to the^emier 
to i^tain these letters at the^ beginning oi^ words, we shall, 
rejecting only c, v, and z, ^pfopriate distinct marks for 
thekn when they are initials^ not scrupling, in other situa- 
tiot|S) to denote them by Ar, oo, h, and i respectively. 
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We shall also employ single marks for the sounds of ch, $h, 
and ih, which are represented by two letters in the com- 
mon alphabet. After discarding the vowels, which can be 
described without appropriating distinct marks to them, 
our alphabet will then be b, d,f, g, h,j, k, I, m, n, p, q, r, 
s, t, w, Xf y^ ch, $h, th. 

Having ascertained the requisite number of letters, our 
next step will be to select as many easy, simple, and dis- 
tinct marks as are required to represent them. These are 
a point or dot, straight lines, curves, and looped charac- 
ters, which are obtained as follows :*- 



ELEMENTS OF THE ALPHABET. 



I. A Point or Dot,^*) which ^ 
is the simplest mark of all, and 1 
occupies the least time in its for- I 
mation, being nrodnced by a I 
mere toacb of the pen. As this I 
character is incapable of joining v 
with others, it most be rejected f 
as a consonant, but shall, toge- 1 
ther with another small mark, in I 
the form of the grave accent, (0 I 
written with almost eqoal faci> I 
lity, be devoted to the vowels.*^ 

9. Straight Lines. Nature ^ 
sapplies as with four of these, I 
snmcieutly distinct from each > 
otherhy tVntirhor^unUiUtperpen- 1 
dlcular, and inclined position, • •^ 

8. CuRYXs. If the above fonrS 
lines be bent, the horizontal I 
upwards and downwards, and I 
the perpendicular and inclined f 
ones to the right and left, we I 
shall obtain the eight following I 
characters in addition, . . .•^ 

'4. Looped Characters. Asx 
the nnmber already obtained I 
it inadequate to supply our I 
wants, the best expedient to I 
inerease them will be by the I 
addition of a little loop or twirl > 
at Che commencement of sach i 
of the foregoing ^arks as can be I 
most easily formed. We might I 
obtain sixteen of this descnp- I 
tion, bat shall select only the y 
following twelve, ..... '^ 
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These mark^ constitate the letters of our Alphabet; and 
that the learner may more readily distinguish them^ whea 
referred to in the following Treatise^ we shall further 
divide them into four closes. 

1. The Horizontal, of which 7 ^ ^ 

there are three, J *=- °^ 

2. The Perpendicular, chichi , , v „ p >oo. « 

include | I ^ M f C!) 

3. The Curved, viz. - - - .-^ v^ o e^ 

4. The Diagonal car Inclined, - / y^ CJ \ NV O 

We hare now provided ourselves with a sufficient niunber 
of characters; it next remains to appropriate each of them 
to the particular consonant which it is to represent. This 
is a point of the greatest importance, and upon its judicious 
management depends the whole excellency of the system. 
A Stenographic Alphabet may have all its characters sim^ 
pie, easy, and distinct, when separately formed, and yet 
not be a good one. To merit that appellation, it is requisite 
that they be so contrived, that all the consonants occurring 
in one word may be easily, beautifully, and interlineally 
joined, without lifting the pen. In applying the characters, 
those marks which are the shortest must be assigned f to' 
letters of the most common occurrence, and those which 
are most frequently combined must be denoted by such 
marks as are most easily joined. After all, experience is, 

• Looped Characters do not in reality occupy so mach time in writing 
as is generally supposed, because the loop is partly formed by the straight 
line or curve to which it is attached. Thus ^ is compounded of ' and | 

f Some consonants have two characters assigned to them, for the sake of 
easy and natural joinings. In these cases, it will be found most convenient 
to begin some words with the first of them, and others with the second. 
The learner will soon acquire a sort of natural readiness in choosing that 
which is neatest and most expeditious. 
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perhaps, the sorest guide in this proceeding. It would be 
tedious to detai] thd reasons which influenced us in the 
appropriation of each particular mark. For our Alphabet 
the student is referred to Plate I. in the first column of 
which are seen the letters of the common alphabet, and 
opposite, in the second, the Short Hand Characters by 
which we propose to denote them.* 

Having appropriated the characters to the alphabet iu 
the manner we conceive best calculated to answer our pur- 
poses, we now proceed to point out other methods of 
employing them. 

A short hand mark, when standing by itself, may be 
employed to denote a single word; and as many words in 
K^sh begin with parts called P^posidons, and end with 
other parts caHed Terminations, it wiU greatly promote 
expedition to represent these parti of words by single 
character, placing the Prepositions at the beginning, and 
the Terminations at the end of the words to which they 
belong, as their names imply. Each of the letters will 



* The following observations will assist the pnpil iD the exact formation 
oi the ifaort Hand matks, as well as in distingaishing them freiii ^aeh 
Qthei^. 

Tfie' two eharacters for b, are quarters of a circle, bending to the right, 
that is, formed by dividing the letter p in the middle ; those for th, are 
sUnilar qtiBrters swelling out in a contrary direction. 

Z> Is a perpendicular stroke bending to the left; p is the same kind of 
stroke carved on the right side. 

G and ch are exactly the reverse of each other; they are formed by 
adding a loop to m and k respectively. 

H has a loop on the left side of the perpendicular stroke, and iif on the 
tight. 

J is the opposite of M; k ot q ; the first I of x, and the second Tof y. 
These eight characUrs are formed by the addition of Hoops to the ifiarks 
for p, d, 8, r, and f respectively. 

In like manner, m is the reverse of »* 
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then possess the following three-fold application, besides 
that we have already given it. 

1 . When written half size,* and standing by itsdf , it may 
signify one or more common words, of which it forms the 
initial, or in which it is strongly sounded, as, b may 
represent but ; /, of or for ; p, upon, perhaps ; t, it, th^, 
&c. It is then called an arhitrery or alphabetical Word. 

2. When placed immediately hefere a number of other 
diaracters, and written smaller as above, it may stand 
for the leading part of a word, as d for dis ; p, per; i, 
trans, &c. It then represents a Prepoiitian. 

3. When written close at the end of other marks, diffei'- 
ing in size, and not joined with them, it may signify a 
common ending, or Termination, of which it is one of the 
consonants ; as, b, able ; m, ment ; n, ness, &c. 

From ibis arrangement we shall derive the following 
advantages : 1. By allotting to every mark, when standing 
alone, the power to signify some common word or particle, 
a great number of words that are perpetually occurring, 
can be denoted by the single characters of the alphabet, 
which otherwise, when alone, would stand for nothing. 
2. The representing of the prepositional and terminativ^ 
parts of words by their leading consonants, not only 
Increases the rapidity, but also secures the beauty of the 
writing, in cases where it could not otherwise be preserved, 
aud renders arbitrary marks totally superfluous. 

On comparing our Alphabet with Dr. Byrom's, a con- 
«idc^rable variation will be immediately perceived ; at the 
same time, we have studiously avoided every unnecessary 

• By writing the alphabetical Words, Prepositions, and Terminations 
sifftaliler than usual, much time is saved in their formation, and they are 
mo^e readily and effectually distinguished from the adjoining characters, 
U|an if written the fall size, according to the original system. 
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alteration, and the general character of his system is so 
far preserved, that those who have already acquired it, 
will be able, without much loss of time, to avail themselves 
of the improvements suggested in this. • 

The number of his consonant marks, which amounts to 
.thirty, we have reduced to twenty-four; whereby six of 
.his most difficult characters are entirely excluded. 

We have greatly augmented the List of single Words^ 
Prepositions, and Terminations. Indeed, it is nearly tre- 
bled* As each of these characters, by a single dash of the 
pen, enables the writer to describe one, two, and some- 
times three syllables, a great increase of expedition will 
.naturally result from this measure, while the legibility of 
the writing wiH remain unimpaired. It is true, that in 
consequence of this arrangement, greater exertion will be 
requisite in committing the alphabet to memory. But this 
is a trifling inconvenience when put in competition with the 
extensive advantages it imparts. By means of the arbi- 
traries alone, nearly one half of the words in any speech 
or sermon may be correctly described by a single charac- 
ter ; and if the aid of the Prepositions and Terminations 
be called in, a similar proportion of the remainder (ma- 
king three words out of every four) can be more or less 
abbreviated. This at once shows the propriety and expe- 
diency of enlarging the Table. (See further observations 
on this subject under Rule 11, in the second Part.) 

Another important addition is the introduction of a Line, 
running through the middle* of the characters, which not 

•It may be necessary to remark, that a line is not used in oar System, u 
In CLiTE'Sfto distinguish from each other those characters which are similar 
in shape, but which represent different letters accordingly as they are 
placed above or below the line. With us, a consonant mark, whatever be 
lU situation, always denotes the tame letter. The principles of position 
are applied to the Vowels, Arbitraries, Prepositions, and Terminations only, 
not to the alphabetical character; To have extended these principles any 
farther, would have been qaite inconsistent with the sp^t and general 
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only assists the student in the correct expression of the 
Vowels, bat also deteimines the precise place of the Single 
Words, Prepositions, and Terminations. Indeed, but for 
this expedient, the increase of the latter could not have 
been adopted, without danger of ambiguity, and the nume- 
rous advantages arising from it, must have been wholly 
abandoned. 

Each of the consonant marks, whether used to represent 
a single word, a preposition, or a termination, is capable 
of three distinct situations, above, in, and below the line ; 
and we have accordingly assi^ed to most of them a diffe- 
rent signification for each position. Thus the charact^ 
for /, used as an arbitrary Word, and written above the 
line, is of ; in the line, /or or if; and below the ]xaefrom. 
In like manner, k used as a Preposition, denotes can, com, 
and con, at the top, middle, and bottom respectively ; and 
m, when a Termination, signifies ment, some, most. The 
placing of the characters a little higher or lower presents 
no more difficulty, and occupies no more time, than wri- 
ting them in a direct line. 

The single Words, Prepositions, and Terminations yre 
have chosen, will be found in the 'third, fourth, and fifth 
columns of the alphabetical Plate. The student will 
observe some instances in which two or more of them are 
represented by the same character in the same part of the 
line. For example,/, in the middle, represents the words 



plau of Byrom, and woald have destroyed that legibility and distinctneu 
for which his Method is so jastly admired. 

With respect to the line, it is at all times a plea5aDt condoctor to the pen, 
and when great expedition is required, assists in preserving the regular 
appearance of the writing. Paper properly ruled may always be procured 
of the stationers ; but if the practitioner should be at any time unprepared, 
or if he should dislike the use of the Line, he may adopt an imagUuury 
instead of a real one, and will find that the legibility of the writing is not 
injured by the change* 



/ 
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# joT and ijt as above stated ; f^ Id the e^ine situation, th« 

# prepositions frt and /rer ; and r, the terminatiops er apd 
urt. But no obscurity can arise from this arranipementy 
as our fifth chapter points out a variety of methods by 
which they can be readily distinguished, whenever the 
practitioner thinks it necessary. 

In the following pages will be found, methodically 
arranged under thefr proper heads, complete ii^tnictipns 
as to the mod^ of Spelling ; and also particular directions 
for writing the Vowels, Consonants, Prepositiona, &c, 
the whole of which should be carefully studied by the 
PupiL 




CHAPTER 11. 

OF THE MODE OF SPELLING. 



Silent Letters to be rejected. — General Rule.-*- Observations on the 
Omission of Vowels. — Specimens of Stenographic Ortbograpby.— Par- 
ticular Directions for eipressing the Vowels^ <fec. 



Thb great end of Short Hand being to des^cribe wordu 
by the fewest as weU as the most simple characters^ all 
those letters which are not distinctly sounded in pronun- 
ciation are to be omitted, except in a few cases where their 
absence might occasion ambiguity. 

The general Rule is *' Spell as you pronounce," by 
observing which, every silent letter will be dropped, and 
one consonant frequently substituted for another. Very 
Iktle attention and practice will show, that the sound of a 
ivord may be conveyed, and its identity secured, though 
the silent consonants and most of the vowels, be left out ;' 
and as ^ca'rcely a syllable can be written without the 
occurrence pf either the one or the other, fheir omi'ssioiEi' 
will greatly contribute towards expedition** 



* The omission of vovcfls is not peculiar to Short Hand. In the Persian, 
Arabic, and other oriental languages, they aire only used by learnei's ; 
proficients entirely omit them : and even in odr owii country many who- 
are necessitated to write much in long hand, make it a rule to leiive out 
the vowels, and, after a little practice, find no inconvenience id reading 
what is thus written. 

. The custom of omitting vowels in the middle of words, and of exchanging 
one letter for another, may, at first, render it difficult for the student to 
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A few examples of stenographic spelling will convey our 
meaning better than a long verbal explanation : — ^Adieu 
must be written adu; beauty, bati; chaos, kaos; cinna- 
mon, sinamon; foreign, forin; high, hi; island, iland; 
laugh, laf; phyiick, fisik ; psalm, salm; pique, pike; phi- 
losopher, filosofer; rhetorick,retorik; schism, sism; tempt, 
temt; view, vu; Zion, Sion, &c. &c. 

No consonants are to be doubled in Short Hand, unless 
a vowel comes between them ; thus, fall most be written 
fal ; letter, Itr ; dabble, dabl. But we must write mam- 
mon, mmon ; babbler, bblr ; candid, cndd, &c. 

The occasional insertion of letters which are not dis- 
tinctly sounded in pronunciation, is often conducive to 
legibHity* This is more particularly advisable in writing 
proper names, and such words as begin with a quiescent 
consonant. In the latter case, the incipient letter ought 
generally to be retained. 

Words which it is usual to abbreviate in common wri- 
ting must be abbreviated in Short Hand, as Mr. 
Dr. &c. 



read even hU otrh. writidg tiritdoat fiesftation. Ba( tbfs embarnusmenC 
wiU vauish in proportion as tlie short liand characters become familiar to 
his eye. It arises not so mach from the absence of the vowels, as from 
the unnsnal appearance of the consonants, which do not immediately 
suggest to him the sounds they represent, bat lake up the attention of hie 
mind in recollecting them one by one. After he has become so far 
acquainted with them as to apprehend thete at one view, he will be able to 
read his notes with ease and certainty. 

It is trne, that by omitting the vowels as above directed, several words, 
widely different in meaning, will be occasionally expressed by the same 
consonants. Thus bst will represent best and bast ; hrt, hoarse apd horse ; 
*n, sin, son, and san ; yet the connection will always prevent oar mis- 
taking one of these words for another, for instance, this is the M apple 
I ever tasted ; here is a noble M of Pitt ; we cannot read " the bnst 
apple," nor, " noble best of Pitt." The same remark applies to the follow- 
ing sentences: His is a fine hrs. Her voice is very hrs. Which of yon eon- 
vinces me of mi T He is a very undatlfal sn> I saw the tn rise this morn- 
ing. 
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Particular Directions for expressing the Vowels are 
contained in the following Rules : — 

1. A vowel which begins a monosyllable must be written, as in add, ask, 
ell, nrn, which conld not be read with certainty without their initial 
vowels. Those which have only one consonant would be mistaken for 
words in the column of the Alphabet; and the others would produce per- 
petual confusion ; thus, add (written ad) and day, (da) without the vowel, 
would be mistaken for the alphabetical words and or do; the word atk, 
(sk) without the vowel, would be mistaken for seek or sick ; and the word 
urn, (rn) for run, rain, or ruin, &c. 

2. A vowel which ends a monosyllable must, for the same reason, be 
expressed, as few, pay, fly, true, &c. which are written fn, pa, fli* &c. 
This rule does not refer to words ending with silent e, which, in all cases, 
when not sounded is not written. 

3. In monosyllables, beginning with a consonant, and ending with a 
consonant or silent e, the vowels may be omitted* 

4. Proper names, and words having only one consonant, such as any, 
easy, idea, require two or more vowels to express them legibly. 

5. Words of more than one syllable, beginning with a vowel, and ending 
with a consonant or silent e, may have the first vowel expressed, and the 
rest omitted. 

6. Words of more than one syllable, beginning with a consonant and 
ending with a vowel strongly sounded, must have the final vowel written, 
as beauty, divinely, concisely, &c* 

7. Words beginning and ending with a vowel, the latter of which is not 
silent e, must generally have both vowels expressed ; thus, aptly, aptU, 
empty, emii* 

8. When the negative prepositions lit, im, tin, ir, are prefixed to words, 
the vowels with which they begin must never be omitted. Thus the 
words innavigable, immodest, unnatural, irreligion, without the first 
vowel, could not be distinguished from navigable, modest, natural, 
religion. 

9. In words which neither begin nor end with a vowel, express no vowel 
at all. Thus banner may be written bnr, burden, hrdn, conquer, knkr, 
dismal, diml, 

10. With respect to Diphthong* and Triphthongs, no more than one vowel 
must be written for one vowel sound, whatever number of letters may be 
required to express it in common hand. If two vowels meet together in a 
word, both distinctly sounded, the longer only must be written, as in idea, 
ide. Hence ai, ay, au, and ato, are denoted by a ; ea, ei, ey, and eo, by x ; 
^t ^t ^» ou, and ov, by o ; eu, eau, ieu, iew, and oo, by v, Stc, 

B 
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The greater number of consonants there is in a word, the 
less will the aid of vowels be required to express it fully. 
When, howerer, several words, liable to be mistaken for 
each other, consist of the same consonants, it will be 
advisable, for the sake of legibility, always to insert such 
a portion of vowels as will determine what particular 
word is meant. 

The above rules are designed for the guidance of a per- 
son when writing at leisure, not when engaged in the 
ardour of composition, or following the voice of a public 
speaker. The practitioner will find them worth learning, 
and will be able to apply them without difficulty. 



CHAPTER lU. 

OF THE VOWELS. 



Form of the Vo^ml Marks. — Propriety of expressing them by detached 

Characters. Their Positions before and after perpendicular and 

diagonal Characters — Horisontal Cbaracters—CurVes. — Directions 
for writing them^ when two or more occur witboat an intervening Con- 
sonant^Wben the Consonants are written half Sise— When they 
occur in the Middle of Words, &c. &o. 



Three of the Vowels, a, t, and u, are expressed by a 
point or dot, and the other two, e and o, by a small 
inclined mark, used in common writing to denote the 
grave accent, as in Plate III. No. 1.* 



* Objections have been made to the method of expressing the vowels 
by dots, or other detached marks. It has been said, that taking off the 
pen-, considering where to place the dot or mark, and writing it, occupy as 
mach time as woald be spent in forming tliree separate letters ; and that 
therefore it is advisable to describe the vowels by distinct characters^ 
which can be regularly joined with the consonants. But thu objection is 
fonnded on no reasonable groands. As to the time occupied in making the 
vowel marks, they are, in most cases, formed almost imperceptibly, by 
a mere touch ; and as to the delay occasioned by lifting the pen and 
placing them, when a man becomes habituated ta this method, hewiU 
practise it with as much readiness as he places a dot over an i or a j, or 
crosses a t in common writing. Expertness in the former as well as iu tljo 
latter case, is the result of habit. 

On the other hand, the advantage of writing the vowels in this detached 
manner, and which renders it superior to any other, is, that in cases of 
necessity they can be omitted, to the great inerease of expedition, and 
yet may afterwards be inserted at the writer's leisure, so as to render his 
notes, however rapidly and concisely written, legible at any distance of 
time. 
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The following observations will sufficiently explain the 
position of the vowels. 

Standing by itself, above the line, and even with the 
top of a perpendictdar or an inclitud character, the dot 
represents a; a little lower e is denoted by its proper 
mark ; in the middle, that is in the line, the dot repre- 
sents f or 1^ : something lower we write the vowel o, 
which is denoted by the same mark, below the line, that 
sonifies e above it; and at the bottom a dot represents u. 
For example, the marks in Plate III, No. 2, on the left 
hand of the letter t, are the five vowels, and the line reads 
at, et, it, ot, ut. The following line, where the vowels are 
on the right side of the character,^ is ta, te, ti, to, tu. If 
the character which precedes or follows the vowels be 
carried upwards, the order is reversed, and the place of a 
is naturally thrown to the bottom,^ for the Towel's place is 
reckoned from the point at which the consonant is began ; 
thus the five examples. No. 4, are al, el, 0, ol, nl ; .and 
those in No. 5, are la, le, li, lo. In. 

In writing the vowels before horizontal characters, the 
place of a is over the left hand point ; of e, a little more to 
the right ; of t, in the middle, &c. as as, es, is, os, ns ; 
No. 6. When written after such characters, the vowels are 
placed below, in the same order; as sa, se, si, so, su, 
]5ro.7. 

.• When the vowels come before the curved characters, 
ih, ch, n, g, they are written as follows : a is expressed 
by a dot, on the outside of the character, in a line with 
the point at which it begins, as am, ach, an, ag. No. 8 ; 
e by its proper mark on the outside approaching nearer 
to the middle of the character, as em, ech, en, eg. No. 9; 
t by a dot on the outside of m and ch, as im, ich, but on 
the inside of n and g, as in, ig, No. 10 ; o by its proper 
mark, placed on the inside of the character, not fat from 
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its concluding point, as om, ocb, on, og, No. 11 ; ti by a 
dot at its termination, as um, uch, im, ug, No. 12. When 
the vowels come after the characters above specified, they 
are placed in the contrary manner, as ma, me, mi, mo, 
mn. No. 13; na, ne, ni, no, nu. No. 14. 

When several vowels occur without any intervening 
consonants, and it is considered desirable to express two 
or more of them, their order may be denoted by making the 
first a little thicker and stronger, diminishing their respec- 
tive strengths, till the last vowel is expressed by being 
made of the usual size. 

When letters are written two in depth, that is half the 
usual size, each of the characters has only three vowels' 
places. Thus in the case of t, above the line, a and e are 
written equal with the top, as at, ta, et, te ; t in the mid- 
dle as it, ti. No. 15 ; and o and u at the bottom, imme- 
diately above the line, as ot, to; ut, tu; No. 16. The 
characters below the line are subject to the same regula- 
tion. 

Vowels occurring between consonants are thus ex- 
pressed : — a and e are set in their usual places, after the 
consonants which they follow; t may be placed in its 
proper situation, either after the preceding, or before 
the following character* ; and o and u are written in their 
usual places before the last consonant. 

The unnumbered examples in the annexed Plate, 
beginning with $ak^ sek, iik, &c. exhibit so plainly the 
position of the vowels between every class of characters, 
as to render any farther explanation unnecessary. 

• This twofold place of i may be of ase in distingnishing, when neces- 
sary, the short i from the long one, by making it short when placed after 
the first consonant, and long when before the second, as ^ quit, ^ quite. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE CONSONANTS. 



Tbeir Size and relatiTe ProportioDs.— Obsenratioiii on the Alpbabetieal 
Characters. — Directions for writing them. — Roles for joining and 
exchanging Letters-^Fonning them Half-size, <fec. — Various Methods 

. of doubling and contracting the Consonants. — Expressing the Ploral. 
— Points.— -Figures. — Reference Marks, d^c. <fec. 



. The perpendicular and inclined letters in our Alphabet, 
t» r, f, h, w, &c. are all of equal size, and are written, as 
we have already stated, upon a real or imaginary line 
whichrpasses through their middle. Of course they are 
supposed to be level with each other at the top* Their 
height may be measured by the perpendicular line t, ( | ). 

The horizontal letters, s, k, and q, are to measure nearly 
the same in length as the letter t does in height. 
, The curved marks, m, n, cb, g, are semicircles, the 
diameter of which is the letter s, (»), and their height 
^bout one-third of the letter t* 

It IS hardly possible that these proportions can be. 
strictly attended to, particularly in swift writing, but they 
are given here, because the more minutely they are ob- 
served, the more beautiful and disjjpct will the writing 
appear. 
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The following are the only characters among our Con- 
sonants, which require particular observation. 

jBlhas two marks allotted it ; the first of these is the 
more expeditious when separately formed, but does not 
join well with the 1 or r. 

C is represented by the letter s when soft, and by k 
when hard. 

The horizontal straight line, with the twirl fihove^ is 
made for K^ and with the twirl helow for Q, when they 
are initial letters. In all other cases, these two marks are 
used promiscuously for k or q, whenever a more easy and 
beantifcd junction may by that means be obtained ; the 
one joining much better with characters written upwards, 
the other with those drawn downwards. 

Two characters are assigned to L ; the first of them is 
used when the following consonant requires to be written 
from the top of the line, and the latter, when it must be 
begun from the bottom. In other cases, they may be 
used indiscriminately. 

Q is never used without u following, therefore the 
character for this consonant may always represent qu. 

V is denoted by the letter f, which it stroiigly resem- 
bles in soimd. If the pupil thinks it necessary to make a 
distinction, he may write the stroke of the letter v rather 
coarser or thicker. 

The mark appointed for W is always used when it is an 
initial letter ; when it occurs in the middle of a word, and 
does not join well with the preceding syllable, we do not 
scruple to express it by the vowel o, or ou, writing |70ttr 
for 'power ^ which can occasion no ambiguity. 

When X and Y are not at the beginning of words, 
they may be expressed by Ub and the vowel t respeetively. 

Z is represented by the letter «, from which, if the 
learner chooses, he may distinguish it by means of a 
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thicker stroke, in the same manner as o is distinguished 
from/. 

Tk is represented bj two characters ; the first of them 
is employed when the following letter is drawn downwards^ 
the second, when it is written npwards. 

This mark ( h ) may 1>^ used for &c. It is taken from 
Palmer's Alphabet, and is composed of a t, and a smaU s 
or c soft, drawn from the vowel e's place. 

With respect to the manner of writing the Consonants, 
we give the following directions. 

Most of the perpendicular and inclined characters lire 
to be hegmi from the top and drawn downwards. This 
rule does not extend to the first 1 ( / ) and the consonant 
X (</) which must he carried upwards from the bottom ; 
indeed, the loop is always made at the heginning, never 
at the end of any letter. Whenever, therefore, a loop 
occurs between two marks it must belong to the latter. 
The characters b ( J ) r ( /) and th ( r ) may be written 
either upwards or downwards, according as they will best 
join with those preceding or following. 

The horizontal characters, (which include all except 
the preceding) may be placed in any part of the space, at 
the option of the practitioner* By this power of writing 
them higher or lower, the vowels following them may fre- 
quently be indicated ; thus «fi, written above the line, in 
the n's place, may represent san ; the same letters written 
in the' fs place, may represent sin ; and in the o*s place, 
son, &c. 

In joining the characters, all unnecessary angles must tbe 
avoided, and one letter made to run into another as much as 
possible : for instance, when m and n are joined to each 
other, or to any of the inclined letters, they are not each 
of them to be made complete, as in the following examples. 
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mA i'\j ; mf Os^ ; iup. / ; but, by puttitig off ^'small par< 
from each character, they mitst be made to ny^ into, qaji^h 
other, as • ^y nm; :^ mf; v^ nr.. In like man^er^ tb^ 
rest of tibe cnrred letters are made to joili each otbeis 
smoothly; and by this means the beauty of the writing is 
preserved, and the loss of time avoided which the making 
of angles necessarily occasions. Thus, ttfp is not writr 
ten ^ but O , part of the curved line belongii^g in 
common td the m and the p. The learner will e^ily 
discern where it is necQdsary to preserve the precise 
point of concurrence, as in the case of ^ ind, \J l|b« 
It * 

i 

In the annexed Table of Combination^^ Specimens .of 
the manner of joining a^ exhibited, Y^hlch ar^ so plain 
as to render a loi^ dfcs^r^iiion uonecessary. This Plate 
resembles a multiplication table in its oonstrujction, and 
the - one must be . used in the same manner as the other* 
If tiie' combination fl be wanted, look to the top for f, fmd 
guide your eye downwardly till itcomes opposite 1« where 
you will find fl;. if you want If, look for 1, and proceed in 
the same manner. The i^eatest and joiost expeditious 
manner of joining Short Hand characters, ought to ^e 
regarded as an object of attention ; as, whe^ pnc^ acqiifired^ 

it is a great step towards successful practice. 

• . ■ ... . . . . . , , . ^ 

Those letters which are similar in sound, are made iii 
pur Alphabet to correspond to each othei^ ia farni> thft if 
at any time the character for one J>^ i;ic5mvenient^ tjb^ 
eharacter for the other may l^^ substituted without vjmcl^ 
injury to expedition or legibility. ' When, thereffirjeK 9t 
letter does not join well witl^ the preipediilg one^ aa the g 
with any drawn downward, the eh with apy-nf^iittf^ 
npwaids, and the j with. neither, we hesitate not to use 
the opposite one, or some other of nearly the same soundf, 

F 
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in its itead^ as b (orp, ch for g' soft, k for g hard, tA for 
th, eh {orjf &c. writing instead of stupid, sta^d ; voyage, 
rojBch; figure, fiAmre; church, chur<A; majesty, ma- 
eAesty, as in No. 1, Plate IV, Such exchanges, however, 
are not to take place at the beginning, but only in the 
middle and at the end of words, and they shcmld never be 
resorted to but for some obvious advantage in beau^ and 
brevity. 

When two perpendicular characters, drawn downwards, 
meet together in the same word, they are each to be made 
half the usual depth, for the sake of lineality, as art, gold, 
step. No. 2. It will assist expedition if the practitioner 
frequently adopts this mode of writing the consonants, as 
a matter of choice; and thus renders the practice familiar* 

In some very rare instances it may be advisable to 
make the characters threerin depth, as hand, heaven, the 
two last examples No. 2. 

When lineality cannot be o&erwise preserved, it wiB 
be advisable to lift ther pen, and write die word at twice, 
placing the detached parts so near each other that t)ieir 
connection will be undoubted. Cases of this kind occur 
so seldom, that no perceptible detriment to expedition 
can be oceasioned by them.^ 

The following methods of douBttng and contracting the 
consonants may be adopted. 

When a character has a greater sloped than usual, it 
denotes thttt it i^ to be resolved into two. In this manner 
T and f are leilgthened in the two first marks No* 9, 
which denote rr and ff respectively. By adding vowel 
'points, as in the two last examples, these characters may 
1>e made to repreiientfife, and error. 

Double s and double t, when necessairf, may be made 
by a Httte break in the middle, which can be effected by 
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sUghdj Tarying the track of the p«a out of the line it was 
describing, as in size, taught. When s is preceded by k 
or q, or when tt is preceded by h or w, the same method 
may be ased, as in cause, hat. No. 4. A similar expcr 
dient may also be adopted when the first 1 is followed by 
r, in such words as idler, butler, miller,, the three first 
examples. No. 5. And if 4he student dislikes ithe plan of 
lengthening the consonants pointed jaut ip the preceding 
paragraph, he may apply this mode -of contraction to th^ 
inclined characters, instead of (the other, and write fife 
and error as in the two. 4ast examjdes. Whenever this 
method is employed, caise must be taken that the dividing 
stroke is not too long, as it might be taken for a distincijt 
letter. Some writers lift the pen, and diride the letter by 
a small stroke passing through 4t, nearly in the same 
manner as wexross a < in long hand»>writing idler, butler, 
miller, cause, .as in No.* 6. 

Another method of doubling 4lie Consonant^, is by 
making the preceding or following character but half its 
usual length, which is a iiuffici^t intimation that the 
larger character is to be resolved into tufo. The first 
example No. 7« is aninstanice of this kind. The top of 
the first .character till it comes to the line represents k, 
below that to the bottom it represents f, and the last cha- 
racter is r, optionally made half size ; the whole, there- 
fore, with the strictest propriety represents htr, hatter. 
The same may be said of the second ex^ample wtr, water. 
In the four last examples the least character comes first, 
as trr, terror; prr, prayer; stt, state ; swt, sweet. 

The character for th not joining well to r, with which, 
however, it b fipequently combined, the. letter t may be 
occasionally used for th, writing the adjoining letter 
only half its usual size, as thm, thp, thr, ths, btfa, 
erth, No. Q, for them, theuj their^ thb, both, earth. 
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• 

As much use as possiUe should be made of diis species 
of contraction ; and wken any of the letters in a word are 
thns shortefked, the' remaining characters must be written 
the nsnal size. - ^ 

Cm and en occurring very frequently, for the sake 6f 
dispatch we short^i the marks for k and q, when followed 
by m and n : thus in the first and third examples, No. 9, 
Irm and qn are written their usual size ; but in the second 
«ind foiurth sifter the abbreviated method.-^-ltie marks 
thus contracted cannot be mistaken for eh and g, the 
loops being on the contrary aide. In the middle of words, 
or when a vowel occurs between them> cm and en must 
be written their proper sizcv 

The plural of our Substantives, and the third person 
lingular of ^itt* verbs, mby be described by the addition 
of a little 8 to the last letter; as angds, habits, the two 
first examples. No. 10 ; and when the word ends with s, 
k, or q, the plural may be signified by making the last 
letter one half longer than its usual dimensions, as houses, 
makes, the two last examples. 

With respect to Punctuation, the common method may 
•be observed, as none of the usual stops resemble our 
-Short Itand marks, except the period. Whenever the 
iatter is necessary, it may be represented by a very small 
•circle, at the hottom of the line. 

* The common way of writing numbers being very com- 
pendious, it may be used. When two or more cyphm 
are to be added to Uny number of figures, make so many 
dots; thus9v**> wiH signify OO^OOO, Some authors, in 
order to preserve uniformity, have adopted a set of 
%ures derived from tiie Short Hand characters; but this 
plan is not to be commended, as, when written; they can 
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often not be distinguished from words^ and inevitable 
confusion ensues. 

The usual reference marks may also be adopted* 

To illustrate the method of forming letters into words, 
we have devoted part of Plate III. expressly to this purpose. 
In the Table it contains, will be found tiie characters which 
represent the following words, regularly joined together, 
and numbered to correspond. On comparing the one 
with the other, the reader will immediately discover tiie 
proper method of employing both Vowels and Consonants, 
and will also enter more fully into the mode of stenogra- 
phic spelling. The letters printed in Italic ard omitted in 
the Plate. 

TABLE OF WORDS. 
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napkin 


taste 


acts 
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wonder 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE ALPHABETICAL WORDS, PREPOSITIONS, AND 

TERMINATIONS. 



Single Words repieiented bj the Vowelf.-rDiflferent Poaitioof of the 
CoDfonanU when employed at alphabetical Words, Ao, — Methods of 
distinguishing then when two occur in the same Situation. — Directiom 
for Writing the Prepositions and Terminations, <tfec. 



The Towel marks, standing by themselves, have the 
power^^as woU as the consonants, to represent some coni- 
mon word or words. Thus the point at the top of tiie 
line signifiei the particle a, as a man ; in the middle it 
denotes / or eye, as I will, his eye; and at the bottom ye 
or 1/ou, as you can. See Plate V . No. 1 . In like man- 
ner the marks for e and o are used, the former to represent 
the pronouns he, we, as he comes ; we walk ; and the latter 
O or who, as O Lord; who speaks ? No. 2. 

The consonant marks, as we faa:ve before observed, 
whether employed to represent a single word, preposition, 
or termination, admit of three different situations, above, 
in, and below the line ; and most of them have a distinct 
name for each position; thus the character for /in the 
column of vords, at the top represents of, in the middle 
for, and at the bottom yrom, &c. 

When two characters are appropriated to the same 
letter, as b, I, and ih, double the number of words^ &c. 
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^ill, in some insiances be foiind opposite to them in the 
ooliunns of the alphabet. In this case the three first are 
expressed by the first character, and the three last, by the * 
second. Thtis, the first b represents the words be, by, 
M, and the second, above, because, below, as in No. 3. 

Some letters represent two or more words in the same 
|K>8ition : thus h, above the line, represents have, had; d, in 
tiie middle, do, did; s, at the bottom, •», wh^se, &c. ; bat 
no difficulty is likely to arise firom this arrangement, as the 
%cope of the passage will always point ont which of these 
words is intended. 

If, howerer, the student wishes to describe them 
more minutely, he may adopt the following methods : — 
When the character is a looped one, he may distinguish 
the second word from the first by enlarging the twirl ; as 
can, could ; shall, should, will, would ; No. 4. — If it is 
4i turved character, he may deepen the curve, and give it 
ft semi-oval appearance; ajs do, did; may, might; not, 
none, &c. No. 6. — ^When it is a straight line, as r, s, i, 
the distinction may be made by ia variation in lenglli, 
writing the second word shorter, as are, were ; is, his ; 
No. 6; or the characters may be written the same size, 
and a distinction made in point of thickness^ as or, our ; 
tus, whose, in the four last examples. 

I}one, been, has, and thee, may be represented by the 
-sanie characters as do, be, have, and thou, respectively. 
This can occasion po obscurity, as the granimatical con- 
struction of our sentences will never permit these words 
io be mistaken for each other. 

The characters denoting the Prepositions and Termina" 
Uofu, being derived firom the Alphabet, are easily retained 
in the memory, and are of extensive use to (he brevity 
and legibility of Short Hand. In writing, them, they 
should,, like the i^pbabetical words, be f(Mrined about half 
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the size of the other letters^ mid be jdaeed sufficientljr near 
the radical word of which they .form a part, to prevent 
their being mistaken for single characters. 

If a Preposition and Termination compose the whole of 
a wordy only one of them must be used, whichever th^ 
writer pleases, and the. rest of the word must be written 
at length. Thts camieal may be written either as the' first 
or second example,, -No. 7, and tranrition either as the 
third or fourth. 

If it be necessary to write a Towel immediately itfter 9 
Preposition, it must be prefixed to the next donsonant» 
and not placed after the preposition, as disappear, disor- 
derly, paradise, tnipsact, ^o. 8. 

Two Prepositions or Terminations, denoted by the same 
character, aad in the ^ame position, may be distinguished 
from each o(her, i^ the S9me mdnner as the alphabetical 
words, by varying their shape, size, or thickness; as, an, 
ante; eom, apcom; pre, .p^r; snb, super, No. 9: anqe, 
ant ; ence, eat; ox, ory. No. K^^ The Termination <wr may 
be written in the sai|ie manner as or ; and the Terminatiq^ 
an, en; on, may be described by a very small n, as in the 
three examples. No. 11. 

When it is not necessary for the lineality of the writing, 
and the deviation will promote expedition, the Prepositions 
be, de;an,%n, un, re, or any others, may be connected to 
the rest of the word, instead of writing them separately^ 
In like manncir the Terminations may be often joined to 
the radical part of a word.* 

The letter s, when used as a Termnation, represents 
sion or tion, in pronunciation $hon. This is the commonest 

• Several of our Terminatiqi^, 'Consisting only of a single eonsonant, ^ 
ed, iCy'al, ly, nn, ar, or, at, ice;' appear so short that the student will pro- 
bably considorthett uielessi since in many <sasea it will rcqnir* lets time 
to join them to the preceding word* tlwn to write them aeparately. 
These the papil may ri;ject i^t present ; in th^ second part of oi^r work 
their utility aad appUcallon will he pointed oat. (See Role S.) 
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endii^g in our langnage. We have a thousand words of 
constant occorrence, which - conclude in this manner* 
Now as this consonant is capable oi Jive different situar- 
tions, by being drawn from the place of the vowel pre- 
ceding it, it may include that vowel, and thereby serve to 
denote any three syllables whatever of the numerous 
words which have this conclusion : thus, in the words 
oration^ repletion^ attrition^ promotion, effusion. No. 12, 
the mark ( — ) denotes ation, etion], ition, otion, and ution 
respectively, according to its place in the line. And when 
one or more consonants intervene between the vowel and 
the termination sion or Hon, as in action, emption, inction, 
option, Sfc. the whole of the termination may be expressed 
without any danger of ambiguity, by drawing the $ from 
the preceding voweFs place ; thus attraction, atCentiou, 
affliction, adoption, eruption, may be written attration, 
attetion, afflition, adotion, erution, as in No. 13. 

In writing the terminations after perpendicular and 
inclined characters, regard must be had to the voweFs 
place with respect to the line, and not to its position with 
respect to the last consonant ; because, whether that be 
drawn upwards or downwards, the place of the termina- 
tion is invariably tiie same. Thus, in the word repletion, 
one of the examples referred to in the last paragraph, the 
mark representing etion, is drawn from the e's place in the 
line, but it is the o's place with respect to the last letter, 
which evidently begins from the bottom. 

When the horizontal characters s, k, or q, immediately 
precede the termination, it must then be drawn from the 
vowel's place after the letter, as occasion, assertion, assump- 
tion Sfc. No. 14. 

A small circle placed above the line may be employed as 
a termination; and ing, being a very common concluding 
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syllable, miay be represented by it, as beholding, writing, 
markings No* !&• And as a loop is never written at 
the endof a consonant mark, but always at the beginning, 
this termination may, except when it follows the letter 
r, be joined to the radical part of the word, as beginning, 
learning, in the two last examples. 

The plural number of a terminative mark may be 
denoted in the same manner as that of a substantive, by 
adding a little s, as varieties, monuments ; or, if it be an 
horizontal termination, by increasing its length, as propor- 
tions. No. 16. The plural of ing may be described by 
making the circle a little larger, as warnings, writings, 
the two last examples. 

The Table in Plate lY, which contabs the following 
words, will elucidate the manner of employing the Pre- 
positions and Terminations. To distinguish them, they 
are printed in Italic^ and separated by an hyphen. 

TABLE OF WORDS. 



jib-hreviate 


am-d-iiian 


hfpo-crMcal 


ab*-ti'<tetian 


contradict 


U-lMs4ffe 


accom-pllsh 


eor-red'or 
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de-paUt 


inter-rup4ion 
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detect 


irre-gul-ar 


archangel 


deUtt 


land-Bcape 
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20 dit-cov-er 


44 longi-tude 
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everA^it4ng 


iov-eth 


hack-ward 


«*-p«ri-ment 


magni'fiC'ent 


Im-harUmr 


exira-vag-ant 


man-lUnd 


he\-<mg 


fir-maUiif 


48 mar-tial 


13 heauUfy 


31 tne-dom 


mU-tak-en 


bounfjr 


hknd^hip 


more-aver 


can-did-ate 


gen-tU-neu 


«4HMens# 


capBrcUmt 


hBte-wUh 


51 vneighhout-hood 


drcum-ter-ence 


39 hmpital-itp 


obAain 


18 eon-cnait^Mt 


hum-bip 


obe-tin-ate 
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MMi-prm-€iic« 

or*der Ijf 
57 pareirgraph 

par-take 

poMoftge 

per-form-ance 
61 ptT'Cep'tive 

pre^ent-atimt 

pro-'babil-Ujf 

pro-ftue-ljf 
eft re-pl«n4*k 

satis-fact-oTf 

self-righteous 



tk»rtAiv.ed 


«MMifr-fU0d 


tigni-ficant 


«0i.W0rihy 


70 tuh-Ject 


npper>MMf 


ju6-min-<M 


83 WrtQ-ota 


tuper-natW'al 


wA«n-«vcr 


tang-i6le 


«9A«r«.fare 


74 UiMik:^ 


wick-etf 


the(hret4cal 


87 wilder-neM' 


trm-tlc-aUf 


wiih-draw 


trans-fer-aMe 


vrtrnder-JM 


78 lr|.lMil^liMi 


worth-lMt 


Ircuhle-eame 


yearly. 



There are few Prepositions and Terminations neces- 
sary, besides those contained in the columns of our 
alphabet; bat if the student thinks proper, he may 
increase their number to any extent. 



CHAPTER VL 



PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS- 



The pupil should, by repeated trials, acquire the power of wri- 
ting all the Xetters of the alphabet, with «eatiiess and rapidity. 
If he wishes to be exact in their formation, whibh is a matter of 
no small importance, as the least deviation may express a different 
character, let bim write them singly for a while, in the same way 
that boys at school practise the' common alphabet. At first, he 
will find it very difficult to make the letters perpendicular^ but in 
a little time this difficulty will gradually disappear. The strokes 
must be made of a uniform thickness ; those letters which have 
curves and loops must be practised till he can form them correctly 
and without blotting ; and he should continue to copy the alphabet 
till he can write every letter with facility, and point out^ without 
hesitation^ the particular consonant it represents. The List of 
Words, Prepositions, and Terminations may then be committed to 
memory. 

Before the pupil attempts to write a single line, he should make 
himself expert at reading the Tables of Words, in Plates IV and V, 
and the specimens in Plates VI, VII, and VIII. It is a very 
common fault in learning Short Hand, to devote the attention 
chiefly to the practice of writing. Persons who are their own 
instructors, thinking the writing every thing, make it the princi- 
pal object of their regard ; and,' neglecting the study of the speci- 
mens, which is the readiest way of obtaining a knowledge of the 
rules, scarcely ever become proficients. Finding themselves 
unable to dccypher their own notes, the characters of which are. 
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pcrhipt, very incorrectly formed, they become difconrageci by 
the difficulties into which they hive plonged themselves, and Uy 
aside the study in disgust. 

After the learner can read with ease and readiness, he nay 
proceed to transcribe the specimens, beginning with Plate VI. 
He most malie himself fully master of this, writing it repeatedly 
over with great. care, until it has become quite familiar to him, 
)>efore he proceeds to the next. This he ought, in like manner, 
to become thoroughly acquainted with before he goes on to the 
third. 

When he has acquired a complete knowledge of the specimen 
plates in Part I., he may proceed to copy any thing for his own 
pleasure. Such pieces as he can repeat from memory will be 
roost suitable for first experiments, particularly those which 
contain only short words. Extracts from the book of Psalms, or 
from some parts of St. Johu*s Gospel, will be very eligible in this 
latter respect. He must express as many vowels as will make his 
writing easy to be read, and should frequently try difierent ways 
of joining the characters, in order to discover the best and most 
lineal. Several of them being formed as easily upwards as down- 
wards, he will find it convenient sometimes to begin them from 
the top, sometimes from the bottom of the line, according to the 
nature of the marks which follow, and with which they have to 
join. Every thing he writes, should be read at least twice over 
before it is laid aside. Thus moving with slow but certain steps, 
his difficulties will gradually disappeaf, and he will find that nothing 
but practice is wanting to give him the power of expressing him- 
self with rapidity. 

The pens used in writing Short Hand ought to be of a strong 
barrel, and such as will not soon spoil in the point, as every 
change endangers the loss of a sentence. They should be made 
neither very soft nor very hard, with a fine nib, so as to produce 
a clear stroke, and run along the surface of the paper, leaving a 
trace behind, without any exertion. Some authors recommend 
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steel pens, others crow or eagle quills. Black lead pencils are 
not adapted for short writing, as they require a pressure upon the 
paper which diminishes the expedition, and fatigues the band; 
the writing is also liable to be rubbed out, or at least rendered 
illegible. 

It will facilitate the progress of the learner, if, when he casts 
his eye upon a word, or hears it spoken in company, he accustoms 
himself to consider how it should be expressed in 8hort Hand. 
This method will greatly contribute to readiness and expedition. 

When a proper name occurs, containing many yowels, which 
the sense will not enable the student to discover, it is advisable to 
write it in long hand. 

The reader will find further directions at the end of Part II 
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ConUnto 

OF THE SPECIMEN PLATES 

TO PART I. 



Tbe Words, or Parts of Words, printed in Italic, are denoted in tbR 
Plates by a single Mark, according to the alphabetical Table. Tbe 
Letters which occur in the Middle of Words, in the same Character, 
are not inserted at all. 



PLATE VI. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

Our Fath-er which art in heayen, bal(ow-cd be thy name, thy 
king-^Mi ccme, thy will be done in earth us it is in heaven, give 
us this day our daily bread, and for^gise %ls our trespasses, as 
we for-giwe them that trespass against usy and lead us not into 
tempt-attoN, but de-It v-er us from evil, for thine is the king-dom, 
the power and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

THE FIRST PSALM. 

1. Bless-ed is the man that walk-eiA not in the counsel of the 
nn-godly, nor standeth in the way o/stnitera, nor sitUeth in the seat 
fifths ncorn-fuL 2. But his de-light is in the law qfthe Lord, and 
in his law doth he medtt*af e day and nighU 8. And he shall be like 
a tree plant-ed by the rivers o/woter, that bring-e/A forth his fruit 
in his season: his leaf also shall. not with-er, and wAatso-erer he 
doeth shall pro-sper. 4. The vn-godly are not so, but are like the 
chaCT which the wind driv-eM away. 5. Thertfore the un-godly 
shall not stand in the judg-men^, nor sinners in the con-greg-ation ^f 
thte ri^Meotts. 6. For the Lord know-eth the way of the righteoua, 
but the way </ the un-godly shall perish. 
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THE HERMIT. 

A hermit there tnu and he Itv'd in a grot, 
And the way to be happy they said he had got. 
As I want-ed to learn it I came to his ce/1, 
And wAeD I got there the old bermtt said << VfelX, 
Yoamg man hy your looks you want someth-tn^ / see, 
Oime ten me the bns^-seM that brings you to me.** 
" WAy, hermit," / ansu^er'd, *' you say very true, 
And VU tell you the bns'-ness that brings me to you. 
The way to be happy they say you have got, 
' As I want-ed to learn it I came to your cot ; 
Now / beK and I pray, if you have such a plan. 
That you'll write it down for me as plain as you can.** 
Upon this the old hermit soon took up his pen. 
And he brought me these lines when he came hack again. 
<' It is be<in^, and doling, and ha?-if^ that make, 
AH the pleasures and pains qf which mortals par-take^ 
Now to be what God pleases, to do a man's best. 
And to hare a good heart is the way to be hlestJ*' 



PLATE VII, 

DEPENDANCE ON PROVIDENCE. 

Ae-gard the world with c9u-tious eye. 
Nor rais« your expec-ta^ion-hi^ik. 
See that the balanced scales be such, 
You neither fear nor hope too much. 
For (/is-appoint-fftenrs not the thing; 
'Tis pride and passion point the sting. 
Life is a sea where storms must rise; 
Tis i'otly talks qf cloud-less skies : 
He who eon-tracts his swelling soil, 
Eludes the fury qf the gale. 

Be stiti, nor anxious tlioug-Ats employ; 
Die-trust embitters pre-sent joy : 
On God for all events de-pend; 
You can not want when God^e your friend. 
Weigh well your part, and do your best; 
Leave to your Maker all the rest. 
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The hand which formM thee in the wombi 
Guides /rom the cradle to the tomb. 
Can the fond mother slight her boy/ 
Can she forget her prattl-ing joy ? 
Say theD, shall aoy^reign Love dessert 
The hum-ble and the hon-e«( heart? 
Heay'n may not grant thee aU thy mtnd; 
Yet say not thou that UeavVs itn-kind. 
God is alike, both just and wise, 
In what he grants, and what de-nies : 
Perhaps, what good-ness gives to-day, 
To-morrow, good-ness takes away. 

You say, that troubles in/er-yene; 
That sorrows darken half the scene* 
Trne— and this eon-sequ-eiiee you see, 
The world was ne*er de-sigtk'd for thee: 
YouVe like a passenger (e-Iow, 
^ITuit stays perhaps a night or «o; 
But still his native country lies 
JBe-yond the bound -Vies nf the skies. 

Of Heav*n ask virtue, wis-dom, health ; 
But never let thy pray*r be wealth. 
// food be thine, (tho* iinle gold,) 
And ni-ment to re-pel the cold ; 
Such as may nature's wants si(/Bce, 
Not what from pride and folly rise; 
If soft the motions ^ thy soul, 
And a calm coii-seience croums the Ythole; 
Add hut a friend to all this store, 
Fott can*t in reason wish for more : 
And if kind Ueov'n this com-fort brings, 
Tie more than Heav*n 6e-stows on kings. 
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PLATE VIIL 

PERFIDY PUNISHED. 

A cat, with afjfect-ed modesty, once enter*ed into a warren, plen« 
tifully stoek-ed with rabbits ; immediately the ytkoXe repubUie, 6eiii^ - 

alarm-ed, flew for re-fuge to their re-spective burrows. As this 
forever was leer-ii^ round about him, the depu-fies of the state, 

H 
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parAey-ed wiik him at an arenaf that teas cxtr^mv-^ narrow, and 
demand-ed the tit-t-enitoit of hia visit. He de-clat-ed Ihat all hr 
atm-ed at was io learn the con-itit-MtUm qf their r^-publtc. Thai us 
he was a prthfessor qf philosophy, he tra-veU^ed all over the habit- 
able world to in-form himself of the various customs qf the brute 
cremation. 

The crtfdtfl-ott« depu-tiee re^turn-ed idith the folioW'ing re-porU — 
** That this vaiu-able stranger apj>ear-ed, in tlieir opinion^ to be a 
sober, in-o(/en8tve, pacific philosopher, ' who traveH-^d from one 
country to another with the laud-a62e view only of improv-iit^ hi» 
judg-ment ; thathe had visited several foreign courts, and seen a 
thousand surpris-ing* curios-th'ea ; that it would be an tn-express-i62e 
pleasure to listen to hie die-course ; that he had no manner of in-clin* 
afiofi to rabbit's flesh, since he 5eltev-ed in ^rane-migr-a^ion, and 
never tost-ed fAe least morset of any \iv4ng creature.** This fine 
character made a deep impr-eesioti on the y/rhoXe assembly. 

An old statesman^ who had long been their orator, re-present-ed to- 
them, but in vain, Aino much he suspect-ed their grave philosopher. 
Con- trary to hie advice, they venttfr-ed in a body to pay their 
re-»pects to the stranger, who, upon the Hnt Mlut-ation, strangl-ed 
7 or S of th^." The survivors fe-cover-ed^ their burrows, terrifi-ed 
to the last de-gree, 'and'per-fectly asham-ed qf their credul-iiy* The 
eat then re-tum-ed to the mouth qf the tame burrow, pro^testrittg 
that he had commit-ed this outrage with the itt'most re-luct-anee,- 
and from extreme necess-iiy ; that, in future, he would live upon 
other creatures, and make an eternal alliwmee with them. Immedi- 
ately the rabbits enter-ed upon a treaty ufith him, but were cau-iiouj,^ 
hourever, qf com-ing within reach of hie claws. The negoc-iaitoti 
was carrt-ed on, and they kept him at bay. In the mean time, on<r 
of their nimbl-es^ members 'slipt out baek-u^rde, and in-form-ed a 
neighbour-ing shepAerd of the un-happy 'state qf then case. The 
shepherd, hig-Aly pro-vok-ed, ran to the burrow, arm-ed with his 
bow and arrows. He soon espi-ed the cat, tn-tent on noth-ii^ but 
his prey. He wound-ed him with an arrow, and Fuss, as he lay 
gasp-ingfor breatli, madt^ this speech— " fife who has once prov-ed 
per-fidi-oue, is never, credit-ed again, but is de-test-ed, dread-ed, 
and at last un-done by his own wicked devices. 
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PART II. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONsl 



. The preceding pages fomisli a Plan of Stenography, 
which, after a little practice, may be read with as. much 
ease and certainty as long hand, while, at the same time,; 
it is sufficiently. expeditious for common purposes.^ To, 
those, however, who wish to carry the art to so much 
perfection as to be able to take down a speech, lecture,, 
or sermon, additional modes of abbreviation are absoli^tely 
necessary. The ingenious student will not be stftisfied 
with merely learning to express the single letters of a 
word by the shortest and simplest characters ; he will 
also endeavour to attain the*power of describing whole 
words, phrases, and sentences, by as few of these strokes 
as possible. Without some such expedients, one great 
end of Short Hand, that of following a speaker, would be . 
wholly unattainable. 

When great dispatch is required, all omissions are. 
allowable which can afterwards be supplied by a careful 
attention to the idiom of our language, and to the connec- . 
tion of the contracted words with those that precede and 
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follow them. And it may not be improper to observe, 
that greater or less liberties may be taken, in proportion 
as the- speaker is more or less correct in his language. 
Where the style is clear and regular, contractions will be 
more easily decyphered, than where it is confused and 
embarrassed. It will, indeed, sometimes happen, that 
the words signified by such contractions will not occur at 
first sight; but a little thought will discover them, and an 
attention of this sort will gradually and insensibly initiate 
the pupil in the principles of language and composition. 

Before the invention of printing, the tediousness of 
writing all the words at full length led the copiers of books 
to contrive various plans of abbreviation, as appears from 
the inspection of ancient m^imscripts • In those o( the 
"New Testament, we find many principid Words described 
by their initial and final letters only, with a dash or mark 
of deficiency over them ; and in LAlin ittanuscripts, those 
terminations which express the relations of words to each 
other are generaBy omitted. Nor was it necessary to 
write them M length; for the insertion of the leading 
word^y which the rest were goremed in owe, gender, 
and number, would infallibly direct the reader to supply 
these omissions. Our language, generally Expressing 
those relations by little particles, does not afford this 
particular mode of abbreviation; but, upon exanniKition, it 
will be found capable of famishing many others equally 
as useful and extensive. 

Before, however, we proceed to point otit these 
additional methods, it is advisable tD eiaution the ledrner, 
who is apt to be too edger in pushing forwai^s, tlbt to 
embarrass himself with them, until h^ has become so well 
acquainted with the characters and rules laid dowtt itt our 
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first part, as to be able to write and vead tbe specimen 
plates with as mnch ease and expedition as common 
running hand. If he treads slowlj, he will tread surely. 
The best way to arrive at a knowledge of any art is to 
proceed by degrees, not yentnring upon a second step till 
the first is perfectly mastered. In Short Hand this mode 
of proceeding is particularly necessary, and to the neg->> 
lect of it may be ascribed mnch of that difficulty and 
embarrassment which young Stenographers generally 
experience* 

Writers on this subject frequently represent it as lin 
easy task to follow a speaker. Without wi^bing to discou- 
rage the industrious student, it is but proper to obserre, 
that experience will soon convince him of the inaccuraoy 
of this statement. Those tirho have toiled in the pursuit 
can best appreciate the labour of its attainmenty and will, 
we are persuaded, be the last to oount^ianoe such an erro- 
neous assertion. Whoever considers that n moderate 
speaker articulates about three hundred syllables every 
minute, and that to describe them intelligibly^ requires 
the formation of nearly an equal number of strokesi will 
at once perceive the difficulty of the undertaking. To 
arrive at perfection in this art^ demands not only the 
exercise of much ingenuity, but also the most assiduous 
and persevering practice. • 

Few, even of oUr pfofessional Stenographers, are able 
to take down every #ord from the mouth of a speakejjf 
Indeed^ were such exactness attainable it is scarcely 
necessary, and would nether increase the gratifieiition of 
the public, nor the reputation of those whose eloquence 
it recorded. The exten^poraneous efiusions of our best 
orators, as they are originally delivered^ would seldom 
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bear the test of public criticism^ if transcribed verbatim ; 
and the reports of them which generally appear, may be 
considered rather as correct in the outline than true to the 
minutiaB of the original picture. 

To assbt the student in obtaining the necessary degree 
of breyity, we hare suggested a variety of expedients in 
the following pages. By their assistance, all the words 
of a sentence which connection will permit to be abbrevi- 
ated, may be written in the shortest manner. Some of 
these methods are of extensive application, and yet 
strictly legible ; others should only be ventured upon by 
the experienced Stenographer. The latter, however, will 
rarely be found necessary, and they are inserted here 
rather because they form a part of the original work, than 
on account of their general utility. That the pupil may, 
perceive the distinction, we have nutfked the Rules which 
are most easy and essential with an asterisk (*). .£ven- 
these should be introduced sparingly at first. The too ; 
frequent and injudicious employment of Abbreviations,: 
however systematic, ought to be carefully avoided, as 
that which cannot be read without hesitation and uncer- 
tainty will probably excite disgust. As the Rules become 
familiar, the student may use them more extensively. 
They have so little connection with each other, that, he. 
may take one and reject another at pleasure, according to, 
his skill in the science and his knowledge of the language ; 
and a slight inspection will show, that they are formed on 
such general principles, as to admit of being adopted^ with, 
advantage, into any other System. 



CHAPTER II. 



MISCELLANEOUS METHODS OF ABBREVIATION. 



1.{*) Ma^y long words are described in common 
Writing, by their first syllable only, with a mark or dash 

to show that '^ something is wanting, as muli , for 

multitude^ cor , for correspondence. So, in Short 

Hand, when the sense of the passage will easily discover 
th^m, long words may be denoted by their first syllable, 
with as many points annexed as there are syllables want- 
ing; and when 'dispatch is required the points may be 
entirely omitted. 

Examples.— -ilftiZ^thiiftf, cwrespondenee, Hgmfieatum, difficuUiff 
lugligence, Plate IX, No. 1.. 

2. (*) The power given to consonant marks to represent 
iprepositions and terminations will enable ns to write great 
numbers of long words after a very expeditions manner ; 
for words beginning with prepositions may be denoted by 
their respective prepositions, and the next consonant 
and vowel, or two next consonants. 

ExABiPLBs. — The first characters, No. 2, express a word begin- 
ning with the preposition de, followed by the syllable 
U, making together deli; and though there are many 
words which begin with these syllables, as deliver, deli- 
berate, delicions, &c. yet if the following sentence were 
written thus— << He was not hasty in his resolntion, bnt 
took time to delt— about it,'' the word deliberate would 
immediately occur to every one. 
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By the tame mle we write re-co or re-cm , for reconi' 
mend; at in the two last examplcH, No. 2. Re-si or 
re-sg , for retigntUion ; and con-ve or con»v n , 
for conveniently ; at in No. 3. Perhapt it is both more expe- 
ditiont and more legible to write two consonants, rather 
than a contonant and a TOwel, after the preposition. 

When two or three prepositions begin a word, they 
may be joined together and placed as above, before the 
following consonants, as discontentment, (written dis- 

con-t e ,) incomprehensible, (incompre-he ,) mis- 

Tepresentation, (misrepre-se ,) &c. No. 4. 

3. (*) In like maimer words ending in any of the termi- 
nations, may be denoted by their first cons'onant and 
vowel, or two first consonants, together with the proper 
terminative mark. 

Examples.— Ar——ary, arbitrary; op— — itjTi apportuniiy ; 
ca— — ity or cp— ity, capacity; cr i ty, euriasity ; 
bg— ing, beginning f &c. No. 5. When one consonant only 
it written, at in the three first examples, care mutt be 
taken that the vowel, whether it precedes or followt, is 
never omitted. 

Compound Terminations may be joined in the same 
manner as compomid Prepositions, 

This method of abbreviation, which describes the beginning and 
end of words, leaving a vacancy in the middle that may be readily 
snpplied by the sagacity of the reader, cannot be too much recmn- 
mended. By it a great number of vrords, in general oie^ may be 
very briefly and legibly expressed. A conviction of itt great 
utility wat Qne of the principal motivet which ijidaced nt to enlarge 
the silphabeticf^ JJst of Terminations. 

4. (*) A mode of contraction mnch used in common 
writing, is to express the first and last consonants of a 
word, leaving a dash in the middle, to shew tjiatit is defi- 
cient there. Tliis method may be adopted in Short Hand 
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Mvith great ftdvantage ; and in otder to distinguish words 
thus abbreviated, write them as follows :— 

(1.) Join the characters by an angle in cases nvhere they 
should otherwise ran into each other, or write them in some 

very nnusnal manner; as g r, greater; f r, former; 

I r, lesser 'f p r, pleasure ; h— r, hereafter ; No. 6. 

(2.) If the characters cannot be distingnished by the above 
method, they may be disjoined, the first being written at 
the top of the line, and the last immediately underneath it, 
to prevent its being mistaken for a termination. Thns 
write b— n, hetween; r— n, rfehiril; i*^— ^t, rrtreal ; 
n— — r, neither ; f r , further ; s- 4ri, seUiom ; No, 7. 
To words thus written, the pitiral or possessive s may be 
joined, as r - ■■ n s, reiwms; r— «-ts, retreats ; the two first 
examples, No. 8 ; and wftett n^essar^, the termfanatlve mark 

may also be added ^ as d ring, delivering; m*- — ned, 

maintatiied, in the two laM examples. 

(3.) Another method, often adopted in long hand, is to write 
the first consonant and, vowel, or first consonants of a word 
the nsnal size, and the cohdading. letters in smaller cha- 
racters, at the top of the li^e, ^ Q% Quarter ; \V% Weight; 
r/. Creditor ; £x°", Bxecutors, &c. A similar mode of 
abbreviation may be introdnced with snccess into Short 
H&nd. In employing it, however, the practitioner must be 
earefnl that the eooelhdini letters are to placed as hoft to 
be mistalcen for terminations: When the preceding cha- 
racters are perpendicular or inclined, the final ones most 
be writt^ alittile above ihe level of the line; as hitherto^ 
praitice, standai^df ioorld, Aie four first examples. No. 9 ; 
when the initial consonants are horixontal or curvedj the 
conclnding onesmnst be placed immediately over them, as 
enihusiasmf grandeur, christian, strength, the fonr last exam- 
plei. 

When words, Hbbrevtated by any of the above methods, end 
witli a silent e, it is nnhecessary to insert it. 

Gteat nfte may be mad)! of the above methodsyif the iearhef j^leaite, 
for the pnrpote of abbKviating words of frequent occnl-retee, 
which, having neither prepositions qor terminations, cantiot be 
shortened by the preceding rules. 

I 
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Mouotynables aadotber short words uBoalljr contain tlie greatest 
proportion of consonants, and therefore present the most formi- 
dable obstacle to expeditions writing, l^ng words, in general, 
admit of abbreviation, or at least allow the stirdent time to describe 
them intellii^ibly. In the preceding pages, we have repeatedly 
expressed oor aversion to arbitrary and symbolical characters ; 
and yet, without them, most practitioners find it extremely difficult 
to follow a speaker. By this rule, however, a mode of abbrevi- 
ation is suggested, partly arbitrary and partly alphabetical, com- 
bming the swiftness of the one with the legibility of the other, by 
which words of the description aUoded to may be very conve- 
niently and concisely described. It will be a useful exercise for 
the student to draw out a list of the most commen monosyllables 
and short words which occur in the course of his practice, and to 
abbreviate them according to one of the preceding methods. This 
list he should fre^ently review and practise until the words, in 
their contracted form, have become quite fansillar to* his eye and 
pen. He may then introduce them as occasion requires ; and will 
find that they possess this decided advantage over arbitrary 
characters, that no lapse of time can render them unintelligible. 
The connection of the passage, and the recollection that they are- 
composed of their initial and final consonants, will enable him to 
decypher each particular word with ease and certainty. Dr. 
Byrom gives no instructions respecting words of this description. 

^. (*) As a disjomed mark, when phu;ed after a preposi- 
tion, loses its power of representing a termination (Ser 
page 4&,) so the letter $ mvksi certainly lose that of 
representing tion and sion when placed after any of the 
pronouns, since they never admk of such an associa- 
tion. It mnst, therefore, in such a situation, possess only 
the usual power of a consonant, followed hy that vowel 
from whose place in the line it is drawn. This leads us 
to point out an easy method of denoting the words $elf 
and Belvei, viz. by drawing the s from e's place, after the 
initials of any of the pronouns, as myidf^ himself, itself: 
ourselves, t^mtrselves, themselves^ No. 10. 
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The words wkat, who, whom, how, Ac. have often the 
termination soever added to them, which may, for a reason 
similar to the foregoing, be very aptly expressed by an « 
drawn from the vowels o's place, as whatsoever, whosoever, 
whomsoever, howsoever. No. 11. 

6. Repetition is to foe expressed by placing so many 
dots at the bottom of a word to be repeated, as there are 

repetitions of it ; thus Holy, signifies Holy, holy, holy. 

• • . 

If part of a sentence is to be repeated, draw a line under 
it, and place a caret where the repetition should be read 
again; as in Phil, iv, 18, *^ Finally, brethren, whatsoever 

things are true, ^ honest, ^ just, ^ pure, ^ lovely, ^ of good 
report, if there be anjr virtue, praise, think on these 
ihings." 



I 



CHAPTER III. 



ABBREVIATING RULES, FOUNDED ON GRAMMATICAL 

PRINCIPI4BS. 



, / 



A3 th^ characters which represent ou^ vowels are the 
lefhorte^t in the alphabet, it would argue great want of 
management and invention not to make all the use of them 
that can possibly be devised. They are already employed 
in all the distinguishable places before and after the conso- 
nant marks ; but there is one situation in which we have 
not yet considered them, that is, when placed above and 
below the perpendicular and inclined characters, and at 
the beginning and end of the horizontal and curved ones. 
In this case they are written in very different situations 
from those they occupy when used as vowels, which leads 
JOS to employ them in the following- mode of describing 
derivative words. 

7. (*) All derivative adjectives are to be represented by 
writing the radical word oil which they arc formed, and 
placing the accentual mark a litde to the left of the end of 
the last consonant. Thus the first example. No. 12, 
represents the word forget, from which is derived the 
adjective forgetful^ written as in the second example. 
Derivative substantives are represented by placing a dot at 
the end of the last consonant, in such a situation, as that 
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the line if eontinned would mn through it ; thus the third 
example represents the word fargetjnlnesg. Derivative 
adverbs are represented by placing the acceQtual mark a 
little to the right of the last consonant, as in the 4tli 
example, which is the adverb forgetfully. 

Examples.— In No. 13, from the word reason are formed 
reasonablCf reaaonahleneaSf reasonably. In No* 14, from 
the word suffice, we have sufficient^ sufficiency, sufficiently. 

This mode of abbreviation is very extensive, as our language 
contains a great number of long words derived from short ones. 

B. (*) But this is hot the only use which may be made of 
these adjective, substantive, and adverb points.* In all 
discourses whatever, there must be some principal words, 
which, either by their immediate relation to the subject, 
or their frequent occurrence, will be easily discovered, 
ho^eever coiicisely written. Such words may be described 
by their first consonant, or if beginning with a vo^el, by 
thei^ first vowel and consonant, annexing the adjectivci 
substantive, or adverb point, which will suggest them 
i^nmediately. Thus, in tfie follo^yuig passage, transcribed 
out of a discourse on worldly mindedness, '' Our blessed 

S , both by his preaching and ex , has shown us 

the folly of seeking for solid and lasting h in the 

present w ' ;" or in this sentence, " He is to take his 

t at York Assizes;" every one must plainly see that 

the words described by initials are too plainly pointed out 
by the natoreof the subject, and the accompanying epithets, 
to admit of doubt or mistake. In following a speaker, 



* If th« stadent chooses he may ^nnex the proper grammatioul points to 
words abbreviated after the methods recommended in the 2nd and 3rd 
Rules, which they vrill frequently help to decyher* 
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therefore, the same description of them in Short Hand 

would imdoubtedly be sufficient, and the words Saviamr^ 

example, happiness, world, and trial, might be written 

as. in No. 15. 

Additional Examplm.— Life and im— - are brought to 

light by the g . The r^^^- of the dead, and a future 

state of r and pn are plainly and positifely 

taught in the gospel. In these instances, the words 
immortaliiy, gospel, resurrection, rewards, and pumshments, 
may be written as in Nou 16« 

It will appear evidently, upon a little -consideration of the 
nature of this mode of abbreviation, that no limits can be set to it, 
but that it may be adopted more or less frequently in proportion 
to the skill and readiness of the writer, whose judgment mus^ 
inform him when such liberties can be taken without ambiguity;. 
Every writer should accustom himself to mark those words Which 
occur most frequently in his own particular profession, and after 
a little practice they will strike his mind at first sight. 

9. The substantive point placed over a single consonant 
mark, denotes that the substantive represented 1>y it is to 
be repeated with some intervening prepositidn, as after, 
to, hy, &c., which the connection will discover; as day 
after day, from time to time, the two first examples. 
No. 17. 

10. It cannot have escaped the notice of any one who 
has considered Jthe English language with attention, that 
words of different significations govern or require different 
prepositions ; for example, that words signifying desire, 
knowledge, ignorance, require the preposition of after 
them ; that words importing mercy, compassion, depen- 
dance, require the preposition upon, &c. &c. Care, 
therefore, being taken to write the preposition plainly, 
the first consonant only, will, in general, be fonnd suffi- 
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Gientlj descriptive of the words* whicb require those 
particular prepositions. Many of these words may begin 
with the same consonant ; but as all those which do not 
require that particular preposition are excluded , the 
remainder is reduced to so few that it will be easy to fix 
on the proper one. 

ExampLbb. — In every one of tlie following sentences (and 
many more might be given), tlie letter d denotes a differ- 
ent word: — "He was very d qf being thought rich ; 

You may d upon my promise ; I d from him in 

opinion ; He d-— — long about the choice of a patron, 

but at last resolved to d his work to/* Sec, ', yet by the 

help of the discriminating preposition the particular word 
proper to each place is easily discoverable. 

A few additional instances ifvill give the learner a riglit notion 
of this mode of abbreviation. " This b to me ; He made 

some good ob upon It ; I want to d qf my house ; 

He ag with me in opinion ; There was not the least 

d— betweenn% ; We must g agaiiiBt such passions as 

we find ourselves li— to ; His personal estate he d— — 
omoii^his cbildrcn.''---Here the. words, belongs^observations, 
dispou, agreed, difference, guard, liable, divided^ are all 
expressed by their first consonant, or first consonant and 
vowel, as in Nos. 17 and 18, and yet ne ambiguity arises ; 
the sense of the passage, and the insertion of the preposi- 
tions, sufficiently pointing out what words are meant. 

• We have assigned no grammatical mark to the verbs. If they be 
written the fall size, it will soffioieiitly distinguish them from the alpha- 
betical words. Thus the 8rd, 5th, and 6th examples. No. 17, and the 
three last, No. 18, are verbs. 



CHAPTEU IV. 



JOINING RULES. 



Experience has taught quick writers, cvfen of long 
handy that joiniDg the different letters of a word together 
greatly contributes to promote expedition. The learner 
has been already directed to write all the consonants of a 
word (except in €ases where prepositions or terminations 
occur) by one continued mark. He may now advance 
fmrther, and join together such short words as are either 
represented by single letters in the column of his alpha- 
bet ; or such as by their frequent occurrence have become 
so familiar as to be readily kno^vn, though denoted by 
their first consonants only. This will be found a greater 
saving of time than can be easily imagined, and should 
therefore, when dispatch is required, be adopted as often 
as it possibly can, without danger of ambiguity. 

In forming contractions of this kind, the alphabetical 
words must be diminished in size, as usual, while the initial 
letters of those to which they are joined are written the 
full length. This will efiectually distinguish the one from 
the other. The student must also attend to the following 
remarks : — ^1 . Whenever an abbreviation consists of two or 
more words joined together, no one word of it must be 
represented by more than one consonant* — 2. The whole 
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mark should, if possible, be shewn to be a contraction, 
either by the insertion of vowels in the middle of it, which 
is never done in quick writing ; by varying the size of the 
characters as above directed ; or by the unusual manner of 
joiningor placing them. If these directions are not attended 
to, the reader will puzzle himself in vain by hunting for some 
word composed of the letters which are written ; whereas, 
if he knows the whole to be a contraction he is not bewil- 
dered in his researches, but is at first directed into the 
right path. The alphabetical words will suggest them- 
selvesy and leave him nothing to do but to search after 
some word for the rest of the characters, which will suit 
the context. 

11. (*) In our first part, the learner was taught, in 
writing the consonants of a word, always to join the 
beginning of (me letter to the end of that which preceded 
it. Whenever, therefore, a number of marks are joined 
together in a particular manner, or written difierently 
from our general plan, eilher with respect to situation, 
size, or the insertion of vowel points, it is to denote that 
each letter signifies a word. 

ExAMPLBs.— The p«ciilitr sixe, position, rdcI manner of joining 
fi and <, in the Ant example. No. 10, indicate tliat tbey are 
not intended to represent a word consisting of these two 
letters, bnt two separate words; and as n in the middle 
stands for to, and t above the line for tt, according to the 
alplmbettcal table, in U is represented as in that example, 
and in a« as in the following one, e at the bottom standing 
for the. On the same principle, the third example is it U; 
(s in the middle represenUng is ;) the fonrth, it was ; the fifth 
it were; and the sixth a$ it. By writing the vowel t after the 
s, einee it may be expressed as ia the seventh example ; as 
it is, and since it is, as in the first and second examples, No. 
ftQiVkdiU 0€em$ at in the third, where the s is drawn from 

K 
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the e's place. The enlarge4 ^w of the • in the (wo 1^ 
instances, and in tl^e conclnding example of the preceding 
line, shews that it represents some word of which it is the 
initial, and not one of those in the alphabetical list. Hids 
any two or more vordi Mieh are contained in the table 
of the alphabet* or which connection will suggest, may be 
joined together* 

It wonld be endless to poiiH put all the combinations which onr 
column of words, in its present enlarged state, is capable of pro- 
ducing. It inclndes every form of the auxiliary yerb, and almost all 
the cominoa partides in oar langaage, and ezpenenee will prove, 
that, by its u&c, the student can: express nearly <m&iia\fpi the words 
in every sentence with the greatest speed and legibility. At the 
fame time this mode of abbreviation is not liable to the objections 
which are justly made against arbitrary characters. Itneitlier 
burdens the memory, disfigures the writing, nor prodifceaobtonri^^ 
as whatever contractions are formed on this principle, must conti- 
Bue legibte so long as the pupil retains his recollection of the 
alphal^flt. 

Occa^ioiMUly it will happen, that, in order to johd the alphabe- 
tical words, ^c. some of them must he written a little above or 
below their usual place in the line. But thiA wiR present no 
difficulty to the reader, as the sonse of the passage will generally 
discover thp^ particular wotA imkendod., l^ |h< fifsj^oi last charac- 
ter be wri^en it it| proper po8itiim,,it will greatly assist in decy- 
phering the rest. The concluding word may frcquentlj( be 
denoted by shortening the preceding consonant, or lengthening 
the ci^e by whif^ it istdenoted^ in order to make it reaioh its pro- 
per part of the lU^e. (3qc No*. 27, aa» & Sft.) 

Sometimes it will be fibond move convenient, especially when 
th^y are written out oC their usual positioB, to represent such 
■ #hort wondf at ine, my« ns, our, dse. by their proper iwwcLmid conso- 
imnt, rather than by th^ chaiiactersasHgiied them iB.tlM,alphabeti- 
^l UMt Several instliqee# of thia kmd occur Id oor plate of 
cxafuplei. 

As this m0^e of abbreviation is frequendy referred lo in the 
following Kuies, where, ui order to astitt the memoiy, the alpha- 
betical words are arranged aa far aa was praetieable, under their 
different parts 4kf speech, it Is nnnceasMiry to give any stdditional 
example*. The jxader mutt not, however, suppose that every 
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particular method of joining wkich can be inyented, ii pointed 
oat. He will probably find several combinations in the Short 
Hand Plates for which no rnles are gif en, and his own practice 
will donbtless suggest others. The principal methods are shewn, 
and it is left to himself to make sneh further additions as his 
occasions may require, which he may continue to carry further 
mid further, in proportion to his skill hi the seience, and his 
knowledgt of the subject npon which he writes* 

12. The definite Article the, may he joined to the 
words mare and most, which frequently follow it; thus, 
the more and the nfosf , nay he written aa in the two last 
examples, Xo. 20. Th^ urtide may also he united to any 
other word, which the ^nai of the passage iriH diseover, 
though represented ondy hy ita first eontfonant, or first 
conscmant and fowel. 

13. (*) Adjectives and suhstantives mutnally assist in 
discovering each other ; where the (me is written plainly 
the other will generally he sufficiently denoted by its first 
consonant and vowel, with the proper point annexed. 
When an adjective is followed hy a substantive, the sub- 
ject treated of will fretfofitntiiy discover them both, though 
denoted by their first consonants only. In such cases 
the initial letter of the adjective may he joined to that of 
the substantive, placing the proper mark at the end of 
the letter. This will be found a very useful mle, for there 
are many words to which some particular adjectives are 
usuaUy joined, which may be written in this manner* 

ExAMPCBS.— Brtfis/b CofuHtuiUm, human nature, hwnble 
submisnoHy or humble servant , christian reUgitn^ NOw 21. 
Hokf Ghnst, natural philoaophy, Great Britain, No. 22. 

14. The adjective mark placed before two letters joined 
together, denotes two adjectives of which these are the 
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first consonants, and that they are united by a cotf^ 
junction. 

ExAMPLS.— ''The precepts both of n ■ ■ and r-— religtoa 
forbid us to do onr netghbonrs any injury ," here the roarksi 
4th example. No. 28, show, that the words beginning with 
n and r are adjectives ; and the substantive religion, with 
which tliey are connected,- wUl inniediatdy snggest the 
words natural and revealed. 

15. An attention to that property the English language 
possesses of expressing the relation of one thing, to another 
by means of prepositions, points out a further application 
of our grammatical marks to the purposes of abbreviatioui^ 
If two Substantives^ connected wi^h each other by at 
preposition, be such as the context will readily discover, 
though only described by their first consonants, &c. 
they may be joined together, placing a dot at the point of 
junction, and the preposition connecting them may be 
omitted. 

Exam PLBs. — ^^ The love qf money is the root'of all eviL" " Seek 
ye first the kingdom qf GodJ* The words printedld Italic 
may be written as in the two first examples, No. 33. 
When the article the follows tbeprepositien,.it may, for 
the sake of joining, be also omitted, and, to denote ito 
occurrence, a small t, instead of the dot, may be placed 
at the point of a junction, as in the following sentence, 
"Since the light of the gospel has shone upon the world,'' 
itc^light qf the gospel, may be written as in the third 
example, and house qfthe Lord, as in the fourth. In lilie 
manner, when the words his or her follows the preposition, 
a small s or r may be used instead of the point. 

This relation of Substantives is generally expressed in 
English by the preposition of, but the rule is not confined 
to that word only ; it extends to Substantives connected 
by any preposition whatever, as far, in, with, after, &c. 
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provided the context easily indicates, not only the two 
suhstantives, thus briefly described, but also the preposi- 
tion which is omitted. 

ExAMPLM. — lo this seDtence, *' Happy is it for us, if convinced 
of the vanity of pntting our trast in roan, we place all onr 
confidence in God ;" the three last words may be written as 
in the fifth example, No. 23. The context plainly points 
oat the two substantives, and the verb place shows that 
the preposition cannot be qf, but must be in. Again, " Our 
holy religion forbids all instances of revenge, our Saviour 
expressly commanding his disciples to return good for evil ;" 
good/or evU may be written as in the first example, No. 24, 
for the verb return shows plainly it cannot be good of 
evil, but must be good for evil. We will give a few fur- 
ther examples : - '* In the present state there is no such 
thing to be met with as pure unmixed pleasure or pain, 
good or evil; here below all things arc mixed, pleasure 
with pain^ good with eviV* The last six words are written 
as in the second and third examples. Here the word mixed 

requires with after it ; it cannot be read p qf p— — , 

g qfey , but must be p— with p , g with 

ev— — • Again, '' He has become quite blind, and cannot 
distinguish light from darkne$8, (4th example:) distinguish 
requires from not qf after it. Or again, << If we consider 
that without health we cannot enjoy the pleasures which 
riches procure, who that esteems things correctly will not 
prefer health to riches?** or ** will not choose health b^ore 
riches," or " will not rather choose health than riches,''* &c 
The verbs will easily distinguish these three expressions 
from one another, though they are all written as in the 
last example. No. 24. 

16. When two substantives come together, connected 
by a conjunction, they may be described by their first 
consonants (on the principle laid down in Rule 12 respect- 
ing the adjectives) placing the substantive mark before 
the first of them. 
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EiAMPLBs.— In the following sentence-^*' Onr blessed Lwd 
and Saviour Jesus ChrUt, by liis death and pasHon made a 
safficient atonement and sati^action for the sins of the whole 
world/' the words in italic may be written as in the three 
examples, No, 26. 

17. (*) The different times and modes of the English 
Verbs are expressed by the aid of other verbs, called 
for that reason auxiliaries. These occur very frequently, 
and should always be joined, as eau be, could be; have 
or Has been, had been ; may be, might be. No* 26 ; must 
be I shall he, should be; will be, would be, Vo, 27. 

18. When two or more Adverbs are connected by a 
conjunction, they may be denoted, in the same manner 
as any 9eries of adjectives and substantives, by joining 
their initials, and prefixing the adverb point. 

Examples.— In the sentence, <' What does the liOrd thy God 
require of thee but to live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world ? " the words soberly, rigkteously, and 
godly would be written as in the last exifmple. No. 27. 
Here the prefixed point shews that the words are adverbs, 
and as adverbs generally end In ly, nearly as mnch is 

expressed as if they had been written s ly, ri-— |y, 

and g ly, which it would require but very little reflec- 
tion to fill up correctly. 

19. The Preposition to may, in many cases, be 
joined to the word preceding, which will be gufficiently 
legible, though signified only by its first consonant and 
vowel ; and by this means many very common phrases, such 
as according to, belonging to, subject to, contrary to, No. 
28, liable to, satisfactory to. No. 20, can be convenientiy 
expressed. Other prepositions which are denoted in the 
Table of the Alphabet by a single consonant, may also 
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be joined to the preceding iirord; as in the sentence, 
'< He made some good observations upon it/' observations 
upon may be written as in the last example^ No. 29. A 
little practice will suggest to the learner that the two cha- 
racters denote two words, the latter of which, being 
contained in his Short Hand Alphabet, must, for that 
reason, immediately occur to him. 

M. Prepositions generally require after tiiem a 
noim or pronovn. The pronouns being few in number, 
i^d ifi all cases used as substitutes for nouns, must occur 
veiy fireqiiei»tly> and by that means soon become familiar 
to the reader; they may therefore be joined to preposi- 
tions withofot danger of producing any ambiguity. 

BxAMPLBS.-F-Iii tbese pllratcl^ *<U« gave it to me, be left it to 
my, to bU, to us, to oar, to your,*' the words to mm, to my, 
to hit, to M, to our, to your may be wrtlten as i» No. SO. 
In gacb woid9 aa this, those, wliom. See. Um th^wwh may 
be dropped, and we may write to tkUy to tkootf to- them^ to 
tohomt to their f to which^ to eaehf as in No. ftl. In the sen- 
tences, '' It was not in tay power — It was thrown and^r my 
feet— He came tknd dwelt amongst iis^-Yo« may depend 
iipea my," the words in italic may be written as m No. 32. 

This rude is not lestrained to those Pr^Msitions only 
that are denoted in the Table of the Alphabet, but may 
be extended to any others, which must, in that case, be 
represented by their first eoBsonant, and joined to the 
pronoun. 

Thns in the sentences, <'He took it away withoHi my know- 
ledge—It is 6eyond my reach— They divided it e(|aally 
between them— He lad the impndeace to do it b^ore my 
/ace— He did it slily behind my back ;" the words without 
my, beyond my, between them. Sec, may be written as in 
No. 33. 
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After the Learner has, by practice, made himself mas- 
ter of the various Methods of Joining abready pointed oat^ 
he may venture to extend and combine them, according 
to the following Rules, which will enable him to abbre- 
viate common phrases, to an almost unlimited degree. 

21. We have already stated, that a point at the concur- 
rence of two consonant marks, denotes two substantives 
connected by a preposition. If an adjective should pre> 
cede either or both of the substantives, the whole may 
be represented by their first consonants joined together, 
placing a dot at the end of the first substantive. 

ExAMPLB8.~In the following sentence, << The great goodneff 
of God is manifest in all his dealings with his creatures,'* 
the words "great goodness of God** may be written as in the 
first example. No. 34. The dot placed at the end of the 
second mark shows that it is the first sobstantiye, the third 
mnst therefore denote the latter snbstantive which it 
preceded by the preposition, and the first the adjectiye. 
Also in the following sentence, '< His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain,*' the words King qf Great Britain may be 
written as in the second example. Here the dot being 
placed at the end of the first mark, suggests that the first 
mnst be a substantive, which of course is followed by the 
preposition ; and a little attention to the arrangement of 
words in our language shows that the second mnst be the 
adjective, as adjectives generally precede the substantives 
to which they are related ; there is therefore as much given 
as if it had been written in long hand, " His Higesty the 

K of O B— — ,'* which in a discourse on political 

subjects, would be sufficient to discover the contracted 
words. 

If each of the substantives has an adjective joined to it, there 
can be no difficulty, for the first and third will be the 
adjectives, and the point will of course be placed at the 
end of the second character. In some rare instances the 
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last adjective it placed after its substantive, as in the sentence, 
** great goodness of God Almighty" In this case, either the 
last adjective mnst be separated from the rest of the mark ; or, 
if joined, it mnst have the adjective dot at its termination, 
and the point must also be placed at the end of the first sub- 
stantive ; thus great goodness qf God Almighty may be written 
as in the last example. No. 34. 

22. When the word own oGcnrs between a plrononn 
and the word self, it may be joined to the former, and the 
latter may be written according to the directions in Rule 
5'; as Jiry aum self, his own self, her own self. No. 35. 

23. (*) The words some, any, none, which, each, both, &c. 
followed by k preposition and pronoun, may be denoted 
by their first consonants, or first consonants and vowels, 
and joined to the preposition and pronoun; as, some of 
them, any of us, none of them, both of them. No. 36 ; which 
of them, each of them, the two first examples, No. 37. 

24. (*) In the compound tenses of verbs, the participle, 
expressed by its first consonant, or first consonant and 
vowel, may be ifrequently joined to the auxiliaries, adding, 
when necessary, the termination ed or ing\* as, in the 
phrases, I have been considering. It may be supposed, the 
words in italic may be written as in the two last examples. 
No. 37. 

25. (*) When the negative participle not occurs between 

any of the auxiliaries, or before a verb in the infinitive 

mood, it may be joined with them. 

Examples. — Cannot he, will not be, have not been, shall not be, 
not to be, ought not to be, &c. No. 38. 

* Any other termination may be annexed to the last of any series 
of words, joined together. (See the specimen plates.) 
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26. The learner was taught, in the 19th rule, to jofai the 
preceding word, when it could be readily discovered, to 
the preposition-; and in the 20th rule he was directed to 
Join the (Preposition to Ihe pronoun ; he may now combine 
tlie two rules, by joining the preceding word, the prepo- 
sition, and the pronoun together. 

BxAM^iAs.— Belcn^fs to me, extends to U9, agreed with me, 
depind up<yh. me, as in No. SO ; obgertatUnuupon Am, as in tliif 
first example, No. 40^: and in the two following sentences, 
** He was an ill nature d man, always endeavouring to sow 
dissetuione among hie neighbours— 'He was a notorions 
traitor, and taken in actual rebellion against /its sovereign," 
the words, dissensions among his, rebellion against his, may be 
written as in the second and third examples. 

27« When a pronoun, or preposition and pronoun,follow 

the verb,, and are themselves followed by a preposition and 

adjective pronoun, they may all be joined together* 

ExAMPLBS. — I congratulated him upon his, 8fc^ I condoled unth 
him upon his, the fifth and sixth examples. No. 40« 

2i8. {*) Numerous contractions may be made when the 
pronoun it is followed by a verb, or when the impersonal 
verbs it is, or it was^ are followed by an adjective, and to or 
that,' We must content ourselves with giving a few of the 

most usual. 

ExAMPLBS. — It can not be, it were t& be, it seems to be, it 
is not to be. No. 41. It is impossible to, it is unnecessary to, 
it was contrary to, H is according to, No. 42. It is observabls 
that, it is evident that, it is not to be supposed thai. No. 4S. 

29. {*) Common adverbial. phrases may, in like manner, 
be denoted by joining the initial consonants of some words 
to the alphabetical representatives of others. 

Examples.— /a/tthtr^, at the same time, at present, in this maimer, 
in like manner, No. 44. In a great measure in the same 
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manmr, in «o much that. No. 45. So m^eh the more, in the 
mean tUney in general, in particular. No. 40. 

When the proportion of equality is expressed by as — — as, 

«o as, Sic, with some word intervening, they may all 

be joined together ; aa, so muck a$, a$ vnuck a$, as weU as^ 
08 long 08, Osgood as, &c No. 47. 

80. Adverbs, verbs, prepositions, and possessive pro- 
Boiins may be joined together, as in the sentence, " yoa 
may safely depend upon my word," safely depend upon my 
miay be written as in the first example. No. 48. 

31. (*) Many common phrases, formed by a substantive 
preceded by the prepositions with, without, in, &c. and 
followed by to, of, &c. may be very conveniently con- 
tracted. 

EiAMPLWB,— With regard^ respect, or reference *o, as in tlie 
«ecoud example, No. 4S. In the sentence, " He basely 
broke his promise, withont any regard to his hononr,*' 
without any regard to his, may be written as in the third, 
example ; in relation to, as in the fourth, in order to, as in 
the last. In consequence, comparison, or consideration of^ 
in compliance with, by reason of his, by virtue of his, as la 
No. 49. Upon account qf, in the power of, as in No. 50. 

Difficult as some of the preceding schemes of eontrac- 
tion may, at first sight, appear to the student, yet practice, 
and a little attention to the arrangement of our words, win 
soon render them easy. Experience will, in a short time^ 
convince him, that abbreviations, formed on regular and 
judicious principles, can be read with greater ease and 
certainty, than the inexperienced are apt to imagine* 

The. methods we have pointed out are very extensive in 
their application, for no sentence can occur in which some 
one or other of them does not find a place. But yet we 
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are far from pretending to have exhausted the subject 
An accurate and assiduous attention to the nature and 
idiom of our language, may suggest others as useful as 
these. Proper care being taken to lay a tight foundation, 
the legible ways of contraction will increase in proportion 
to the writer's want of them. The more he writes, the 
more concisely, he may venture to write, and yet he will 
be able to read his contractions with ease. 

It must be obvious to every one, how much a systematic 
plan of abbreviation, like the preceding, is superior to one 
which includes a multitude of arbitrary and symbolical cha- 
racters, to signify particular words and phrases. The inju- 
dicious application of these marks is not the sole disadvan- 
tage attending them. They are not only burdensome to 
the memory, and tedious and difficult to be learned, but 
are often forgot, even by the writer himself, unless imme- 
diately decyphered. These objections lie not against the 
methods in our 65th page, which cannot be too strongly 
recommended. 

With the preceding rules perfectly learnt, and brought 
into use by diligent practice, the student will find himself 
possessed of an almost unlimited power of contraction ; 
he will gain an advantage, in point of expedition, over 
those who employ arbitrary marks ; while, at the same 
time, his writing wiU continue legible, whatever length 
of time intervenes, not only to himself, but also to 
every practitioner of the same system. That he may 
have all the assistance necessary, we have furnished him 
with the following Specimens, wherein he will find his 
rules exemplified. 
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ABBREVIATION OF SENTENCES. 

There is one method of contractioii which has not yet 
been noticed, and which, if judiciously managed, is capa- 
ble of saving a great deal of time. — We mean the Abbre- 
viation of Sentences, by the omission of useless words, 
synonimous expressions, &c. 

In a former part of this Treatise we have directed the 
pupil to write only so many letters of a word as were 
necessary to convey its sound, and to omit the rest. In 
like manner, sentences may be contracted, without ren- 
dering them unintelligible, by writing the .radical parts 
only. The principal words will immediately suggest the 
subordinate ones, or at least so many of them as will 
determino the sense of the passage, and describe the peculi- 
arities of the speaker. The performance of the Short Hand 
Writer in this case strongly resembles that of the artist, 
who contents himself with making a sketch of the outlines, 
and gaining a general idea of the shading while the object is 
before him, and finds no difficulty in afterwards completing 
the picture, and perfecting the likeness, from memory. 

It is not necessary to lay down rules for this mode of 
contraction. The pupil must exercise his judgment in 
the employment of it, as well as of many other methods 
we have recommended* Experience will be the best 
guide. Those words which are written, must be expressed 
as distinctly as possible, since they can derive no help 
from connection; and the omissions should be supplied 
while the subject is fresh in the memory. 
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CHAPTER V. 



DIRECTIONS FOR WRITING IN PUBLIC. 



When tbe stadent first encleavonrs to write after a speaker, he 
must not be discoaraged if he finds himself unable to keep pace 
with him. In bis early attempts he will perhaps feel so confused, 
as to be prevented from writing with half tbe expedition of which 
he is really capable. It will be in vain for him to expect, that he 
can preserve every word. Let him be content, at first, to take 
the substance of what is delivered, retaining, as mach as pos.«ible, 
whatever is pecnliar in the phraseology of the speaker, and by 
perseverance and practice he will find himself able to write 
more and more fully, till at length his performance will be quite 
satisfactory. 

Tlie pupil will find it useful, after he has become well ac- 
quainted with the foregoing rules and the annexed specimen 
plates, to employ some friend to read extracts on different sub- 
jects, very deliberately, while he writes them down. This will 
Ikmiliarize him to the manner of following a voice, will call his 
acquirements into active exercise, and will lessen the embarrasi- 
ment above alluded to. 

When great disp^itch is requisite, all stops, except the period, 
nay be omitted, leaving a blank, proportioned in size to tbe 
length of the pause required* 

Tlie smaller the characters can be written, wlthoat beeoming 
indistinct^ the more it will promote expedition. 
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In taking down sermoni, qootations from scripture freqneutly 
occur* It will he sofficient if a few of the first and last words of 
these be inserted, as the deficiency can afterwards be sopplied 
from memory, or by consoltiog a concordance. 

When a short hand writer is employed to take down proceedings 
in the courts of law, and it is of consequence to report them as 
nearly yerbatim as possible, it is desirable to make him previously 
acquainted with the matter in dispute, which is often so compli- 
cated as not to be very easily understood. By becoming master 
of the case beforehand, he will be In less danger of falling into 
mistakes, and will more readily comprehend the bearing of what 
is said. 



The auistance of a Teacher, when it can' be obtained, is of 
greit adyantage in the stndy of this art. Men differ in their 
genius and perceptions, and every pupil has his own peculiar 
views and ideas. Difficulties present themselves to some minds 
which never occur to others, and which no writer on the subject 
can anticipate. It is impossible, in a public treatise, to lay down 
mtes and explanations adapted to the capacities, and satisfactory 
to the understandings of all, who may endeavour to learu it, A 
teaster, however, has it in his power to give such minute and 
personal instructions as cannot fail to produce a beneficial result* 
He can at once explain to the student whatever seems obscure 
and ambignoas; can solve bis diffienlties, correct his mistakes, 
assist his invention, encourage him in his progress, and lead him 
on to practical proficiency. 
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OF THE SPECIMEN PLATES 

TO PART 11. 
The Figures refer to the Rules o( Abbreviation in the preceding Pages. 

PLATE X. 

PART OF DR. SHERLOCK'S FIRST SERMON. 

JOHK 6. 67, 08, 69. Then said Jesus to the Twelve^ WUl you also 
go away, ^c, 

Ik the * * foregmng part^ of this chapter we read, that the doctrine^ of 
our Saviour had given* such offence* to his hearers that many even of his- 
disdples* went back and walked no more with him '<>; upon which occa- 
sion our Lord put this question to the twelve, '' Will you also go away ?" 
To which Saint Peter **, in the name of all, made answer^, ''Lord, 
to whom *o shall we go? Thou hast the words* of eternal life **, and we 
believe^ , and are sure, that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living 
God«»." 

In this*<> answer there are three things* expressed* or implied as the 
ground** of their constancy and adherence* to Christ. 

The 1st is the miserable* condition they should be * ' in if they did 
fbzsake him, having no other in whom '<> they could trusf*, '' Lord, to 
whom shall we go ?" The 2d is the excellency* of his religion*, and the 
certain^ means it afforded of obtaining* that which is the * * great^ end of 
religion 1 A, a blessed* life after this, ''Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.** The 3d is the authority and divine commission of Christ, upon 
which their faith and confidence' were built, " We believe and are sure 
that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God*»." To believe, 
because we have sufficient* reason to determine' our belief, is a rational 
fjEuth, and this is what is meant^ in the text* ; we believe because we have, 
from the * * things we have heard and seen of you, determined* with 
ourselves'*^, that thou art the Chdst, the Son of the living God. 
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Theie thzee leMom*, wfaidi -St Peter gire* for ftdhetenoe to Chiut, 
refer to as many general^ prindpleB or maximB". 

As, first^, That religion, the only means by which men can arrive at 
irue hapidness, by which they can attain to the last perfection and dignity 
of their nature, does not, in the present circumstances of die world, 
depend^ ^ on human* reasoning or invention ; for, was this the case, we 
need not to go from home for religion, or to seek farther^ than our own 
breasts^ for the means of reoondling ourselves* to God, and obtaining his 
fiivour, and, in consequence of it ' * , life eternal'. Upon such supposition, 
St. Peter argues very weakly^, in saying, ^^ To whom diall we go ?** for 
io whom need they go to learn tiiat which they were able to ^ * teach 
themselves* ? 

The second principle referred to** is, That the great end of religion is 
future happiness ; and consequently* the best religion is that which will 
most surely direct us to eternal life. Upon this ground St. Peter prefers 
the gospel of Christ ^ *, ^^ Thou hast the words of eternal life.'* 

The third thing is, That die authority and word of God ^* is the only 
sure foundation of religion, and the only ground for U8'<> to build^ our 
hopes on. Thus St. Peter accounts for his'* confidence in the religion 
which Christ taught; ^^ We know, and are sure, that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.*' 

In this state of the case, the necessity of religion in general ' * is supposed ; 
and the only question is, from what fountain we must derive it ? The 
dispute can only lie between^ natural and revealed ^ * religion : if nature^ 
be able to direct us, it will be hard to justify the wisdom^ of God in giving 
IIS a revelation, ance the revelation can only serve^ the same purpose 
which nature ahme could well supply. 

(Plate XL) 

Since the light of the gospel ^ * has shone throughout the world, nature 
has. been ^ ' much improving ; we see many things clearly, many things ^ ' 
which reason readily embraces, which, nevertheless^, the world before was 
generally a strange to * *. The gospel has given us true notions of God 
and of ourselves, right conceptions of his holiness and purity, and of the 
nature of divine worship ^* ; it has taught us a religion, in the practice of 
whidi our present ease and comfort, and our hopes of future happiness and 
gbry« ooDsist; it has rooted *« out idolatry and superstition', and, by 

instructing us in the nature of God, and discoyexing to us his unity, his 
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These thzee reasons*, whidi Bt Peter gires for ftdhetenoe to Christ, 
refer to as many general^ principles or maxims^. 

As, first^, That religion, the only means by which men can arrire at 
true happiness, by which they can attain to the last perfection and dignity 
of their nature, does not, in the present circumstances of die world, 
depend ^<> on human^ reasoning or invention ; for, was ihis the case, we 
need not to go from home for religion, or to seek farther^ than our own 
breasts^ for the means of reconciling ourselves* to God, and obtaining his 
fiivour, and, in consequence of it * S life eternal*. Upon such supposition, 
St. Peter argues very weakly', in saying, ^' To whom shall we go ?*' for 
to whom need they go to learn that which they were able to *■ * teach 
themselves* ? 

The second principle referred to * * is. That the great end of religion is 
future happiness ; and consequently* the best religion is that which will 
most surely direct us to eternal life. Upon this ground St. Peter prefers 
the gospel of Christ ^ *, ^^ Thou hast the words of eternal life.*' 

The third thing is. That the authority and word of God ^ * is the only 
sure foundation of religion, and the only ground for us*<> to build^ our 
hopes on. Thus St. Peter accounts for his** confidence in the religion 
which Christ taught ; ^' We know, and are sure, that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.*' 

In this state of the case, the necessity of religion in general * * is supposed ; 
and the only question is, from what fountain we must derive it ? The 
dispute can only lie between^ natural and revealed * * religion : if nature^ 
be able to direct us, it will be hard to justify the wisdom' of God in giving 
us a revelation, since the revelation can only serve^ the same purpose 
which nature alone could well supply. 

(Plate XL) 

Since the light of the gospel ^ * has shone throughout the world, nature 

has been ^ ' much improving ; we see many things clearly, many things * * 

which reason readily embraces, which, nevertheless', the world before was 

generally a stranger to ^ *. The gospel has given us true notions of God 

and of ourselves, right conceptions of his holiness and purity, and of the 

nature of divine worship ^ * ; it has taught us a religion, in the practice of 

which our present ease and comfort, and our hopes of future happiness and 

glory « consist; it has rooted *« out idolatry and superstition*, and, by 

instructing us in the nature of God, and discoyering to us his unity, his 
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These thzee leMom*, idiidi Bt Peter gires for ftdhetenoe to Chiut, 
refer to as many general^ prindpleB or maximB^. 

As, first^, That religion, the only means by which men can arrive at 
true happiness, by which they can attain to the last perfection and dignity 
of their nature, does not, in the present drcumstances of die world, 
depend ^^^ on humane reasoning or invention ; for, was ihis the case, we 
need not to go from home for religion, or to seek farther^ than our own 
breasts^ for the means of reoondling ourselves* to God, and obtaining his 
favour, and, in consequence of it ' ^ , life eternal'. Upon such supposition, 
St. Peter argues very weakly', in saying, ^' To whom shall we go ?" for 
io whom need they go to learn that which they were able to^* teach 
themselves' ? 

The second principle referred to ^ ' is. That the great end of religion is 
future happiness ; and consequently* the best religion is that which will 
most surely direct us to eternal life. Upon this ground St. Peter prefers 
the gospel of Christ * *, ^^ Thou hast the words of eternal life.*' 

The third thing is. That the authority and word of God ^ * is the only 
sure foundation of religion, and the only ground for us'<> to build^ our 
hopes on. Thus St. Peter accounts for his'* confidence in the religbn 
which Christ taught ; ^^ We know, and are sure, that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God." 

In this state of the case, the necessity of religion in general ' * is supposed ; 
and the only question is, from what fountain we must derive it ? The 
dispute can only lie between^ natural and revealed * * religion : if nature^ 
be able to direct us, it will be hard to justify the wisdom' of God in giving 
us a revelation, since the revelation can only serve'* the same purpose 
which nature alone could well supply. 

(Plate XL) 

Since the light of the gospel ^ * has shone throughout the world, nature 
has been ^ ' much improving ; we see many things clearly, many things ^ ' 
which reason readily embraces, which, nevertheless', the world before was 
generally a stranger to ^ *. The gospel has given us true notions of God 
and of ourselves, right conceptions of his hoUness and purity, and of the 
nature of divine worship ^ ' ; it has taught us a religion, in the practice of 
which our present ease and comfort, and our hopes of future happiness and 
glory « consist; it has rooted *« out idolatry and superstition >, and, by 
instructing us in the nature of God, and discovering to us his unity, his 
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Thete thzee leMom*, whkh Bt Peter gires for ftdhetenoe to Chiut, 
lefer to as many general^ princ^^ or maximB^. 

As, first^, That religion, the only means by which men can arrive at 
true happiness, by which they can attain to the last perfection and dignity 
of their nature, does not, in the present circumstances of the world, 
depend^ ^ on human^ reasoning or invention ; for, was ihis the case, we 
need not to go from home for religion, or to seek farther^ than our own 
breasts'* for the means of reconciling ourselves* to God, and obtaining his 
favour, and, in consequence of it ' S ^^ eternal'. Upon such supposition, 
St. Peter argues very weakly', in saying, ^' To whom shall we go ?" for 
to whom need they go to learn that which they were able to^* teach 
themselves* ? 

The second principle referred to ^ * is. That the great end of religion is 
future happiness ; and consequently* the best religion is that which will 
most surely direct us to eternal life. Upon this ground St. Peter prefers 
the gospel of Christ**, ^^ Thou hast the words of eternal life." 

The third thing is, That the authority and word of God ** is the only 
sure foundation of religion, and the only ground for us*<> to build^ our 
hopes on. Thus St. Peter accounts for his'* confidence in the religion 
which Christ taught ; ^^ We know, and are sure, that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God." 

In this state of the case, the necessity of religion in general ' * is supposed ; 
and the only question is, from what fountain we must derive it ? The 
dispute can only lie between^ natural and revealed * * religion : if nature^ 
be able to direct us, it will be hard to justify the wisdom' of God in giving 
us a revelation, since the revelation can only serve^ the same purpose 
which nature alone could well supply. 

(PlaUXL) 

Since the light of the gospel ' * has shone throughout the world, nature 
has been * ' much improving ; we see many things clearly, many things * ' 
which reason readily embraces, which, nevertheless', the world before was 
generally a stranger to * *. The gospel has given us true notions of God 
and of ourselves, right conceptions of his holiness and purity, and of the 
nature of divine worship *' ; it has taught us a religion, in the practice of 
which our present ease and comfort, and our hopes of future happiness and 
glory « oonsiBt; it has rooted *« out idolatry and superstition', and, by 
instruoting us in the nature of God, and discovexing to us his unity, his 

M 
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(RnnipreMiice, and infinite knowledge, it liM fiiznifhed* ni even iKtb 
principles of reason, by wlddi we reject and condemn the rites and cete- 
monies * * of heathenism* and idolatry', and discover wherein* the beauty 
and holiness of divine worship consist: for the nature of divine worshqpL 
must be deduced'* from the natureof God ** ; and it is impossible finr** 
men to pay a reaaonaUe service to God, tiU they have just and reasonable^ 
notions of him. But now, it seems, this is all become pure natural 
religion^* ; and it is to our own reason and understanding that we are 
indebted for the notion of God, and of divine worship ; and whatever dse 
in religion is agreeable to our ** reason, is reckoned to proceed intirdy fioni 
it : and, had the unbelievers of this age heard* St. Peter^s piteous com- 
plaint, '< Lord, to whom shaU we go ?'* they would have bid him to go la 
himself, and consult his own reason, and there he should find all that was 
wor^ finding in reBgiaD. 



8TATE TRIALS, Vol. V. Pi^^s 6011. 

fProeeedlngt upon ihe Commitment^ hy the Secretary ifState^ qf KmMl 

and Roe Jbr High TreaeoH, ) 

Sir B. Showes. I am of counsel for Aese two priscmers ; and wfaal 
we derire at present* * is only that Aey may be * ^ bailed ; thoi^h perhaps 
we might press to have them discharged, and that upon good reason. 
To induce your Lordship to bail them, I must beg your Lordship's 
pardon, if I make a question. Whether the person committing hath any 
authority for such a purpose? 

With submiBsion to your Lordahsp, I must insist upon if, that asecre- 
tary of state, quatenus secretary, can not^^ commit for treason or fekntys 
he is not an officer* for sudi a purpose in common* parlance. The waA 
secretary imports only a writer of letters'^, and, as SpciUman explains^ 
the word, this is the sense of it, with the addition of secret, or privacy. 
Heis not aprivy counsellor", quatenusasedretary; norisheajustite*; anA 
though perhaps, in fiict**, he may be in the commission; yet, unless he 
hath taken the oath of that (^ee upon a dedimus, he cannot act as such: and 
.1 have seen five or six privy counsellors^* at a time appearing at a sessioos 
of the peace for this county, in the case of the >' Duke of Bedford's poWer, 
as ciistos zotttlorum, to remove the derk of the peace'*, and when 
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jntHwatipp was made to them** si the justice*! oath whioh they ha4 
not taken, they refused to ^ * vote, and did thereupon withdraw. Hese 
the Secretary of State can not be ** presumed or intended to be 
a justice' of llie peace * * ; he^mse the commitment by liim is as secre- 
taiy, and not m justice ; and so is the return : and upon the return the 
anthoiity by wUdi he commits ought to mppwr, otherwise the return '* 

(Plate XILJ 
n Tidous ; and here dodi appear none but that of a secretary. Now, 
if Uie office does not imply and carry in it a power of committing, theb 
diis commitment is enoneous. 

Our constitntion' has distributed the admin is tratjon of justice, both hi 
criminal and dvil causes, into several^ courts ; and hath appointed several 
officers for several purposes, some for dvfl, some ibr criminal matters'; 
and in criminals some are to examine and commit, others to obey and 
carry, others to recdve and keep ; some to try and sentence, others to 
execute* ; each has his proper^ province : and of those your Lordship 
win take notice, t» also of their several duties and powers ; and so do our 
law-books ^ * ; but a secretary is an officer of state, not relating to * ' the 
administration of justice. 

You take notice, as do our books, of head-boroughs, constables, sheriffi^ 
coroners, escheaters, and the like : But nddier Coke, Crompton, Fitzher- 
bert, Smith, or any book which treats^ of the jurisdiction of courts, the 
pleas of the crown, or the officers of justice, do ever mention'* a secretary 
of state. His office rather relates to ^ * foreign negodations than domestic" ; 
and if any home affairs^ fall under his eogniaance, it is rather as an intelli- 
gencer than with any rdation to' ' criminals, prisons, or goalers. In aU 
the debates about the liberty of the subject, and wrongs commitments^, 
whidi were in parliament* in 4 Charles I. or 1628, and amongst all the 
precedents mentioned^ there on eadi side, there is none by a secretary. 
It is true, there are divers per mandatum Dom, Regit^ by warrant 
from the Lords of the coundL I have perused Dr. Franklm*s Annals 
of .King James I. fblio 861. and Rushworth, VoL L 268. and can 
JBnd none by a warrant from a secretary. I have read Coke's, Sdden's, 
and Littletbn's arguments" upon that subject, but see nothing of a secre* 
tsry*s oonmiitment. And it seems very strange'*, if such a power were 
lodged in this state-officer, that there should be no precedents for it in 
those times, when extrajudicial and general warrants were so frequent, 
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that they became a grievance to the people, and gucfa a one at laid the 
foundation for the petition of rights. 

I shall not controvert the power of the council at present >*, because it 
doth not concern the present question : All that I can observe^ in the case 
is, that it first began to be practised in Sir Licmcl Jeiikjiis*stime$ and yet, 
even in 1678, when the Popish plot had increased the number of prisoners 
to a wonderful degree, it is notoriously^ known, that the chief justice 
Scroggs was frequently' sent for to Whitdiall, to examine^, and commit, 
and grant^ warrants. And sometimes^ since the secretaries of state have 
thrown that burden off from themselves upon their secretaries under them''', 
who have been sworn justices of the peace ; and Mr. Bridgeman hath 
accordingly^ executed the ofiSioe of justice of peace at Whitehall, and thi^t 
frequently. It hath been a question. Whether a chancellor, or keeper 
of the great seal's can commit; and the better opinion hath been, that he 
can not ; and it seems to be agreed by ^ * GlanviU^s and other cases in 
Moor*8 Reports, 839. && that his commitment is illegal, unless for a cause 
within'* his jurisdiction as a court of equity, and the matters must so 
appear. I must agree that any person may apprehend another for felony or 
treason > * ; but there is a vast difference between an arresting of a traitor 
or felon > ' upon suspicion or knowledge^, and a formal commitment to 
prison, &c. 



PART OF MR. PITT'S SPEECH ON THE UNION WITH 

IRELAND. 

iAs in Plate XIIL) 

I HAVE, Sir, endeavoured to » » state to you the reasons why I think the 
measure advisable, why I wish it to be proposed to the parliament of 
Ireland with temper* and fiumess, and why it appears to me « « entitled, at 
least'*, to a calm* and dispassionate discussion in that kingdom. I am 
aware, however, that objections have been urged'* against the measure, 
some of which" are undoubtedly plausible, and have been but too suc- 
cessful in thehr influence on the Irish parliament ^ *. Of these objections I 
shall now proceed, as concisely as posdble, to take some notice. 

The first is, That the parliament of Ireland » « is incompetent to » « enter- 
tpin and discuss the question » ', or rather, to act upon the measure proposed, 
without* having previously' obtained the consent*' of the people of 
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Ireland ^ ^, their constituents. No man, who maintains the parliament of 
Ireland to be co-equal with our own, can deny its competency on this 
question, unless he means to go the length of denying, at the same moment, 
the whole of the authority of Great Britain ^*, to shake every principle of 
legidation, and to maintain, that all the acts passed, and every thing done 
by parliament, or sanctioned by its authority, is neither more nor less than 
an act of usurpation. If this principle of the incompetency of parliament 
to the decision of the measure* be admitted, or if it be contended, that 
parliament has no legitimate authority to discuss* and decide upon it'**, 
yon will be driven to the necessity of recognizing* a principle, the nooft 
dangerous that ever was adopted in any civilized state ; I mean the prin» 
dple, that parliament can not adopt* any measure new in its nature, and 
of great importance, without appealing* to the oonitituent and ddeg»> 
ting* authority for directions. 

I should not deem it necessary to dwell upon this point, in the manner* I 
do, were I not convinced, that it is connected in part with all those false and 
dangerous notions on the subject of government which have lately become 
too prevalent in the world. It may, in fact, be traced to that gross perver- 
«ion of the principles of all political* society, which rests on the supposition 
that there exists continually in every government a sovereignty in abe3rance, 
as it were, on die part* of the people, ready to be called ^* forth on every 
occasion, or rather, on every pretence, when it may suit the purposes of the 
party or faction who are the advocates of this doctrine* to suppose an occa« 
fibn for its exertion. It is in these '* false principles tiiat are contained '* 
the seeds of all the misery*, desolation, and ruin, which in the present day 
have spread* themselves over so large a proportion of the habitable* globet 

These principles. Sir, are, at lengtii ' ", so well known and understood in 
iheir practical* effects, that they can no longer* hope for one intelligent or 
enlightened advocate, when they appear in their true colours. Yet, with all 
the horror we all fed, in common with the *^ rest of the world, at the 
effect of them ; witii all the confirmed and increasing* love and veneration 
which we feel towards* the constitution of our country, founded as it is, 
both in theory and experience, on prindples directly^ the reverse, tiiere are 
too many among us '^, who, while tiiey abhor and reject such opinions, when 
presented to them in their naked deformity, suffer them in a more disguised 
shape to be gradually infused into their minds, and insensibly to influence 
and bias their sentiments and arguments on the greatest and most impor- 
tant discussions. This concealed poison is now more to be dreaded '* than 
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any 0pm •ttmpt* to «a^part sucb principles bj argument, or to enfof^ 

thcmbjanni. No aodetj, wbaterer be its partlcalar ioan^ can long 

iHbAtj if tbis pxiBcq^ ig once admitttid. Jn every goveaaneat there 

miiit node aomewbare a rapreme, abedate*, and unlimited authori^. 

This if equaUy true of vnxy lawful monardix^, of evetj axistocncyS ef 

«?«ry pore demoency* (iffudiafinBoffoirenuiientevcr bae existed, qr 

cwr can exist,) and of tfaoee mi»ed const it u ti eiis formed and compounded 

'fiom the othsn, viiicb waase justly' indioed to > * prefer to any of them*'. 

^n idl these fovcramentB, indeed alike, that pover may by powbility* be 

:abueed; but whether that abuse is such as to justify and adl£nr the inter- 

JeiBBoe' of the people coUeciiTelyS or msm propaly speaking, of any por« 

.tion of them'*, must always be an extreme* em^ and a question of tl^ 

4pmta$i and most perilous responsibflity*, not in law only, but in consdeaqe 

and duty, to all those who either act upon it** themsebes, or persuade* 

•(hers to do 80. 
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